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GETTING  A  WRONG  START 

THE  CONFESSIONS    OF   A    SUCCESSFUL 
FAILURE 


SOMETHING    REGARDING    ENVIRONMENT;    A    LITTLE 
ABOUT  HEREDITY 

You  may  have  seen  my  intelligent  features 
in  the  public  prints  here  or  there,  for  my  pub- 
lishers are  active.  Years  ago  you  may  have 
seen  my  back — in  the  advertising  columns  de- 
voted to  breakfast  foods  and  physical  culture. 
Dumbbells  night  and  morning — every  night 
and  morning,  for  four  years — will  give  a  beau- 
tiful back  to  almost  anyone  who  really  wants 
it;  and  a  good  back  and  shoulders  make  an  as- 
set for  a  man  who  has  not  yet  cashed  in  large- 
ly on  his  face  or  his  head.  They  leave  him, 
moreover,  of  a  certain  calm  when  going  into 
mixed  company  of  a  dark  night. 

But  alas!  people  do  not  come  miles  to  buy 
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a  breakfast  food  advertised  by  an  example 
who  shows  a  bald  spot  on  the  back  of  his  head ; 
nor  does  a  wig  photograph  well.  Therefore, 
it  became  necessary  for  me,  in  course  of  time, 
to  turn  to  some  other  form  of  strong-arm  em- 
ployment. I  chose  literature. 

So  many  have  chosen  literature  as  a  profes- 
sion that  you  will  not  identify  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  many  times  found  a  place  in  the 
purely  mortal  list  of  the  "six  best  sellers"; 
have  more  than  once  held  the  top  of  that  list; 
and  once  retained  the  top  long  enough  to  look 
about  and  realize — what  was  rather  hard  for 
me  to  believe — that  in  turn  I  had  written  the 
book  which  for  the  time  was  the  best-selling 
book  in  America — which  meant  in  the  world. 

After  that  success,  if  it  may  be  called  suc- 
cess, from  having  a  few  friends  whom  I  loved, 
I  had  many  for  whom  I  cared  little,  and  many 
enemies  whom  I  rather  loved.  It  is  not  popu- 
lar to  write  a  popular  book.  Indeed,  to  write 
a  best  seller  is  a  thing  much  condemned  among 
literary  folk — who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
do  it  themselves — although  the  secret  aim  of 
every  literary  worker  is  to  do  that  very  thing. 
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They  fail,  but  do  so  swearing  they  could  do 
that  trick  if  they  liked! 

Being  a  best  seller  may  turn  the  head  of  a 
young  man.  It  never  did  mine,  for  it  was  no 
longer  the  head  of  a  young  man.  To-day  I 
would  trade  my  head,  slightly  bald,  on  which 
I  cash  in  a  very  comfortable  income  every  year, 
for  the  corded  back  and  shoulders  of  an  earlier 
date  in  my  checkered  career,  on  which  I  could 
not  cash  in  enough  to  eat  as  often  as  I  liked. 
We  all  of  us  have  some  pose,  I  presume,  but  it 
is  least  when  one  asks  oneself  deliberately 
whether  or  not  one  is  posing.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  posing  when  I  say  that  my  success — 
never  enough  of  a  success  to  satisfy  me,  at 
least — came  so  late  in  life  that  it  found  me 
with  much  of  my  original  vanity  extracted. 
This  may  be  said,  although  I  know  that  the  suc- 
cess, if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  the  result 
of  lifelong  ambition  and  effort. 

I  was  forty-five  years  of  age  before  I  "broke 
through,"  as  they  say  in  my  learned  profes- 
sion of  letters.  I  am  older  now,  never  mind 
how  much  older.  You  would  not  recognize  my 
back  and  shoulders  now. 
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There  may  be  some  men  whose  personal  van- 
ity makes  them  like  to  tell  of  their  own  life 
and  adventures.  In  my  own  case,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world,  no  possible  amount  of  money, 
no  amount  of  flattery,  no  manner  of  appeal, 
which  would  induce  me  to  write  what  I  shall 
write  here,  did  it  not  seem  likely  that  the 
story  would  be  of  use  to  some  young  man  or 
older  man  who  perhaps  has  lost  heart  in  the 
long,  hard  struggle  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 
Fiction  is  sometimes  stranger  than  truth,  and 
the  fiction  is  that  I  have  succeeded.  If  so,  then 
certainly  any  other  man  may.  For  by  no  pos- 
sibility could  any  man  make  more  mistakes 
than  I  have  made,  have  a  worse  start  originally, 
or  make  more  bad  starts  later  on  in  life.  Let 
it  be  understood,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  writ- 
ing of  myself,  but  writing  of  a  detached  and 
impersonal  human  instance;  and  writing  to 
those  who  think  they  have  failed.  Otherwise 
I  would  not  write  at  all,  for  it  can  only  give 
me  pain  to  do  so.  One  does  not  like  to  open 
a  grave.  And,  in  order  to  be  of  interest  or 
service  herein,  I  must  open  three  graves  in  my 
life,  and  myself  look  on  the  features  of  three 
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different  men,  each  of  whom  was  once  myself. 

So  much  for  bad  starts.  Happy  the  man 
who  can  build  upon  his  past  and  not  be  asked  to 
throw  away  that  past ;  who  can  retain,  whether 
through  merit  or  mere  vanity,  the  original  ego- 
tism with  which  most  of  us  start  out.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  one  item  of  interest  on  your 
money — is  it  not  easier  to  succeed  when  you 
begin  to  take  interest  at  twenty-one  than  when 
you  begin  it  at  forty-five  f  Is  not  life  insurance 
cheaper  when  you  begin  it  at  thirty  than  when 
you  begin  it  at  forty-five?  In  my  own  case  I 
had  never  written  a  check  against  a  bank  ac- 
count of  my  own,  and  had  never  taken  out  a 
dollar's  worth  of  life  insurance,  until  after  I 
was  forty  years  of  age — over  the  business  dead 
line,  as  that  phrase  is  understood.  If  success 
may  begin  that  late  for  one  man,  it  may  do  so 
for  yet  others,  none  the  less.  It  is  that  convic- 
tion alone  which  induces  me  to  write  what  I 
now  shall  write  herein. 

My  parents  both  are  dead.  They  were  good 
folk,  of  good  family,  of  clean  and  upright  per- 
sonal life.  We  always  felt  we  were  of  good 
family.  We  were  Virginians — need  I  say 
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more?  At  least,  my  parents  were  brought  up 
in  the  same  village,  in  a  fine  creed  of  good 
clean  American  family  life.  I  think  two  more 
self-sacrificing  and  conscientious  lives  than 
theirs  never  were  lived.  They  were  useful  and 
beloved  in  their  community.  They  died  full  of 
good  works.  Their  lives  were  unselfish  and 
noble,  as  I  look  at  it.  I  got  good  principles 
from  them.  I  was  taught  that  all  women  are 
good,  that  strong  drink  is  foolish  and  wrong, 
that  a  man  should  always  keep  his  word,  that 
he  should  pay  all  his  debts  promptly,  that  he 
should  forgive  his  enemies,  but  that  he  should 
promptly  resent  any  imputation  on  his  own 
honor. 

Most  of  these  principles  I  retain,  others  of 
them  in  only  modified  form.  I  have  never  al- 
lowed any  one  to  impugn  my  honor,  but  have 
never  forgiven  an  enemy  any  more  than  I  have 
ever  forgotten  a  friend.  I  have  never  been  in 
debt  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  in  my  life, 
have  never  resorted  to  the  personal  "touch," 
have  paid  every  debt  I  ever  owed  and  a  good 
many  I  did  not  owe.  When  I  could  not  pay  for 
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something  to  eat  I  did  not  eat,  but  took  dumb- 
bell exercises  instead. 

It  might  be  thought  that  with  two  such  par- 
ents one  was  getting  a  good  start  in  life.  It 
was  not  the  case  with  me.  The  worst  start  I 
had  was  when  I  was  born.  I  think  I  may  say 
what  I  must  say — my  parents  ought  not  to 
have  married.  They  were  too  much  alike. 
•They  gave  all  their  children  a  pronouncedly 
nervous,  morbid  temperament,  which  in  one 
instance  meant  actual  hysteria,  in  others  nerv- 
ousness, in  my  own  case  periods  of  profoundest 
melancholy.  Having  learned  the  cause  of  this, 
none  the  less  I  have  been  obliged  deliberately 
to  fight  it  all  my  life,  desperately  at  times, 
sometimes  in  long  night  attacks  when  the  sweat 
broke  out  on  me  in  the  effort  to  call  my  reason 
to  my  rescue.  A  handicap  in  heredity  is  the 
most  fearful  handicap  with  which  any  man  can 
start.  Naturally  it  is  a  hardship  to  be  obliged 
to  write  of  this  personally.  I  wish  it  were  not 
needed,  and  indeed,  I  do  draw  the  veil  here  in 
part. 

As  an  offset  to  this  handicap  there  is  only 
one  other  trait  which  will  leave  success  possi- 
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ble  for  the  man  who  starts  out  with  no  better 
physical  equipment  than  I  had.  Somewhere, 
whether  by  this  same  heredity,  or  by  outside 
gift  later  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  was  given 
will,  resolution,  what  western  men  call ' '  sand. ' ' 
Otherwise  I  must  have  failed  even  more  than 
I  have.  There  is  temptation,  frequent  enough, 
to  quit  in  the  fight ;  but,  providentially,  I  never 
felt  like  quitting  even  in  my  worst  times  of 
depression — or  at  least  never  lost  the  resolu- 
tion to  go  on  as  far  as  I  could. 

Nearly  every  man  can  recall  some  peculiar 
mental  impressions  of  his  own  manhood  or 
youth.  Anatole  France  tells  of  the  marching 
series  of  figures  which  as  a  child  he  saw  pic- 
tured upon  the  walls  of  his  room.  He  follows 
his  own  career  through  many  different  sub- 
sequent impressions.  In  my  own  case,  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  been  conscious 
of  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I  was  running  in  a 
race,  with  many  competitors — hard  pressed, 
but  well  up  on  my  toes,  with  head  up  and  lungs 
full,  seeing  many  men  come  back  to  me,  and 
being  sorrier  for  them  as  they  fell  behind  than 
I  was  envious  of  those  who  still  ran  ahead.  I 
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presume  it  was  this  inherited  pertinacity  which 
gave  me  the  feeling  that  some  day  the  line 
ahead  would  break  apart,  and  that  I  would  get 
as  far  forward  as  I  really  belonged. 

Perhaps  something  of  this  impression  re- 
mained from  my  college  athletics.  I  was  four 
years  in  my  college  football  team,  and  second 
fastest  sprinter  in  my  college,  although  not  at 
that  time  of  very  powerful  build.  My  sole 
system  of  education  was  that  of  trying  to  do 
the  things  which  were  hard  for  me.  That  self- 
inflicted  curriculum  was  of  more  worth  to  me 
than  any  course  in  college. 

A  good  many  things  were  hard  for  me  when 
I  was  a  boy.  I  was  pale,  slender,  delicate,  saw 
things  in  the  dark,  and  read  books  instead  of 
playing  marbles,  whereas  marbles  are  much 
better  than  books  for  boys.  While  on  the  topic 
of  handicaps  and  bad  starts  I  may  add  that  at 
sixteen  I  came  down  with  what  we  called  lung 
fever  in  those  days — pneumonia  now — was  in 
bed  six  months  and  came  out  with  a  throat 
which  is  bad  to  this  day.  I  often  heard  the 
neighbor  women  asking  my  mother  how  much 
longer  she  thought  I  would  live.  In  spite  of  an 
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old-Hue  allopathic  doctor,  whose  medicine  I  can 
taste  to  this  day,  some  sort  of  a  constitutional 
toughness  after  all  pulled  me  through.  Since 
then  I  have  been  near  death  several  times,  as 
have  most  men.  I  have  been  shot  once,  stabbed 
once,  had  pneumonia  three  times  and  typhoid 
once,  have  twice  suffered  modern  surgery,  and 
of  course  in  mountain  and  wilderness  travel 
have  been  obliged  to  take  many  near  chances 
in  the  day's  work  or  play.  As  much  as  this 
is  true  in  the  life  of  the  average  man. 

But  these  several  different  handicaps  have 
in  my  own  case  been  overcome  by  that  inheri- 
tance which  I  cannot  trace,  which  has  been  my 
sole  asset  all  my  life.  Call  it  what  you  like,  res- 
olution, *  *  sand ' '  or  nerve.  If  you  have  unkindly 
heredity  and  circumstances  such  as  those  of 
my  own  youth,  you  surely  will  need  this  other 
asset  to  pull  you  through.  With  that,  you  may, 
even  late  in  life,  have  also  that  curious  feeling 
still  of  running  in  a  race,  with  your  eyes  ahead 
—running  soberly  and  steadily,  heavily  handi- 
capped, but  with  the  heart  to  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  front  line,  and  the  resolution  to  work 
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out  your  own  equation  to  its  limit  before  you 
die. 

After  so  many  misfortunes  to  test  it,  I  begin 
to  think  that  nothing  is  going  to  deprive  me 
of  the  one  asset  which  has  made  any  sort  of 
even  qualified  success  possible  for  me.  I  never 
had  any  money  at  all,  nor  social  station,  nor 
influential  friends,  nor  genius  or  talent,  nor  fa- 
voring opportunities  so  far  as  I  know.  I  had 
my  education  and  my  "sand,"  and  that  was 
all.  This  is  my  cold  estimate  of  one  of  the 
unhappiest,  yet  one  of  the  merriest  lives  I  ever 
knew.  I  make  it,  feeling  that  no  power  on 
either  side  of  the  grave  can  take  life  away 
from  me.  I  have  lived  it — life — and  I  have  no 
vast  regrets,  and  I  hope  no  little  affectations 
about  it.  The  very  fortunate,  the  very  brilliant 
and  the  very  dull  need  make  no  searchings  of 
their  own  lives.  Nor  need  the  very  fortunate, 
the  very  brilliant  or  the  very  dull  trouble  to 
read  the  story  of  my  own. 

My  father  moved  from  a  southern  state 
to  one  in  the  West  before  the  Civil  War.  I 
was  born  in  a  small  western  town,  which  has 
not  yet  attained  more  than  a  few  thousand  in 
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population.  My  father  was  a  frontiersman 
there.  Had  he  followed  the  example  of  others, 
in  the  time  of  the  early  fight  over  the  state  cap- 
ital, and  gone  thirty  miles  west,  he  would  have 
landed  in  the  city  destined  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  in  his  chosen  state.  In 
which  case,  perhaps,  his  own  life  would  have 
been  somewhat  broader  and  more  successful. 
He  was  a  good  man,  God  bless  him.  All  his 
life  he  was  a  secret  writer  of  poetry,  but  he 
managed  to  keep  it  pretty  much  to  himself. 
In  those  early  days  each  man  had  to  do  what 
he  could  find  to  do.  My  governor  taught  school, 
acted  as  county  clerk,  was  long  a  county  sur- 
veyor, sometimes  a  farmer,  later  a  lumber  and 
grain  merchant,  and  always  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. He  was  a  Quaker,  and  moreover  natu- 
rally mild  and  forgiving  of  nature.  All  his  life 
he  believed  that  all  men  were  honest — poor  old 
Dad !  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  I  kept 
the  family  going,  because  I  knew  that  a  great 
many  men  are  not  honest. 

In  his  later  business  of  grain  and  lumber, 
my  father  was  as  well  off  as  any  but  two  or 
three  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  In  hard  times 
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he  trusted  out  goods  to  any  farmer  who  asked 
credit.  He  never  could  learn  human  nature, 
and  he  never  had  a  very  exact  business  train- 
ing. By  the  rascality  of  a  business  partner 
he  was  ruined  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  He  never  got  on  his  feet  again,  and  died 
eleven  years  later;  a  very  good,  very  gentle, 
kindly,  honest  soul. 

His  business  reverses  came  just  about  the 
time  I  was  coming  out  of  college.  Obviously 
the  boys  of  our  family  could  get  very  little 
start  in  business,  so  far  as  financial  aid  was 
concerned.  My  sole  inheritance  was  a  squirrel 
rifle  and  a  sheet-iron  coffee  pot,  which  my  gov- 
ernor took  up  the  Platte  valley  with  him  with 
a  wagon  train  of  flour  and  bacon  at  the  time 
Denver  still  was  called  Cherry  Creek.  That 
was  his  great  adventure.  He  always  wanted  to 
travel  and  to  kill  big  game,  but  the  buffalo  and 
Indians  of  the  Great  Plains  at  that  time  made 
his  sole  experience.  His  family  anchored  him 
at  home.  Poor  old  Dad !  I  hope  he  knows  hap- 
pier hunting  grounds  now  than  he  had  here !  It 
has  been  part  of  my  own  religion  to  do  for  him 
all  the  things  he  wanted  to  do  and  could  not. 
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We  were  strong  for  family,  and  very  clannish. 

My  father  stood  six  feet  in  his  stocking  feet, 
had  sandy  hair  and  a  small  blue  eye,  and  was, 
I  think,  the  most  powerful  man  I  ever  knew 
outside  of  professional  athletes.  He  did  not 
know  how  strong  he  was.  Once  a  local  doctor, 
famous  for  his  hand  grip,  tried  to  crush  the 
old  man's  hand,  and  in  return  got  his  own 
crushed  until  the  blood  ran  from  under  his 
finger  nails.  Once  a  man  called  him  a  liar,  and 
the  old  Quaker,  mild  of  manner,  slapped  him 
with  his  open  hand,  with  the  effect  that  it  took 
them  an  hour  to  bring  the  offender  to  again — 
an  affair  which  caused  my  father  great  grief 
and  remorse.  "I  ought  to  have  remembered 
my  strength,"  I  heard  him  say.  "I  always 
try  to." 

My  father  never  drank  in  his  life,  and  I  never 
heard  him  swear,  although  of  course  I  did  not 
know  him  until  he  was  middle-aged ;,  and  he  al- 
ways was  a  deacon.  He  chewed  tobacco  all  his 
life,  and  had  great  remorse  over  this  also. 
When  I  was  a  youth  he  asked  me  never  to  use 
tobacco,  and  I  promised  him  never  to  do  so.  I 
have  kept  that  promise  scrupulously  all  my 
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life,  and  to-day  am  one  of  the  few  men  I  know 
who  never  smoked  even  a  cigarette.  The  old 
gentleman  was  so  sure  that  I  never  would  have 
any  other  bad  habits  that  he  forgot  to  exact 
any  promises  as  to  these  other  matters !  Dear 
old  Dad,  with  his  blue  eye  and  his  love  of  duty 
and  fair  play,  and  his  belief  that  all  men  are 
honest  and  worth  while!  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  could  call  his  life  a  failure  after  all,  for  he 
died  absolutely  sure  of  the  world  hereafter, 
and  he  did  not  take  on  his  belief  late  in  life, 
or  for  any  reasons  of  safety.  If  from  him  I  got 
.a  bad  start,  at  least  I  got  what  little  offset- 
qualities  might  avail  against  that  bad  start. 
Few  of  us  ever  study  our  parents,  and  few  of 
us  ever  realize  how  much  trouble  our  parents 
very  likely  knew  in  their  own  patient  and  un- 
complaining lives. 

My  mother  was  a  slave.  That  is  the  right 
word  for  the  woman  of  the  small  community 
and  small  means  in  those  days.  We  lived  about 
as  well  as  our  neighbors  in  the  new  state, 
though  by  no  means  in  the  fashion  of  our  Vir- 
ginian forbears  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 
There  were  six  children  in  the  family,  three 
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sisters  older  than  myself.  Even  before  these 
sisters  were  old  enough  to  help  much  about  the 
house,  as  I  remember  it,  we  rarely  had  a  serv- 
ant to  help  in  the  housework.  My  mother  arose 
while  it  was  yet  night  and  set  her  house  in 
order.  She  sewed,  knitted,  cooked,  worked  at 
something  every  moment  of  the  day  while  she 
was  awake.  She  made  the  clothing  for  myself 
and  brothers  out  of  our  father's  old  clothes, 
even  made  us  caps  with  ear  muffs  on  them. 
Always  she  was  patching,  darning,  mending,  at 
night. 

In  those  times,  before  the  packing  industry 
was  known,  nearly  all  families  in  our  part  of 
the  world  raised  their  own  hogs  and  had  a 
general  butchering  time  early  in  the  winter.  I 
can  remember  the  kettles  of  lard  boiling  on  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  the  days  of  souse,  and  pigs' 
feet,  and  chine,  and  cracklings,  and  jowl,  and 
spareribs,  and  other  pork  products  which  pack- 
ers of  to-day  cannot  accomplish  half  so  well — 
terms  now  unknown  in  usual  speech  regarding 
viands.  My  mother  did  most  of  this  work  out- 
side of  the  actual  quartering  and  cutting  up  of 
the  carcasses.  She  did  the  weekly  washing 
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also,  and  the  ironing.  She  worked  all  her  life. 
I  now  know  that  all  this  was  wrong,  but  we 
did  not  know  it  then,  and  she  only  did  what 
most  housewives  of  that  time  and  place  did. 
I  wonder  what  my  parents  would  think,  if  they 
were  set  down  in  the  idle,  hysterical  city  life  of 
to-day  in  America! 

There  were  few  amusements  in  our  village, 
no  luxuries.  I  never  knew  my  mother  to  go 
to  a  theater,  rarely  ever  to  church,  except  when 
some  big  "revival"  was  on.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing she  had  to  fix  up  her  children  for  Sunday 
School,  with  nice  wide  white  collars,  starched 
and  ironed  by  herself.  She  had  to  stay  home 
to  get  the  Sunday  dinner,  rather  an  important 
weekly  repast.  If  there  was  a  lecture  in  town, 
she  could  not  go,  because  someone  had  to  stay 
home  with  the  children.  She  was  rather  a 
short  woman,  with  small  blue  eyes,  like  my 
father's.  Her  fingers,  as  I  now  remember 
them,  were  rather  short  and  stubby,  rough  and 
worn  on  the  ends.  I  could  weep  now  at  the 
thought  of  those  fingers,  of  so  good  a  woman. 
But  we  knew  no  better  then,  and  as  I  say,  we  did 
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not  know  how  to  do  otherwise.  None  the  less, 
my  mother  was  a  slave. 

Life  was  very  simple  in  our  little  community. 
I  suppose  we  were  what  the  funny  papers  to- 
day call  "rubes."  I  have  never  learned  to 
like  the  term,  nor  to  see  much  justice  in  poking 
fun  at  rural  communities ;  because  I  know  how 
sterling  were  the  people  who  made  up  the  close- 
knit  society  of  our  little  town. 

We  had  "parties,"  as  we  called  them,  always 
with  something  to  eat.  Sometimes  we  had  pic- 
nics out  in  the  woods,  always  with  something 
to  eat.  I  cannot  remember  seeing  any  intoxi- 
cating drinks  in  any  home  or  in  any  gathering 
in  our  town.  One  leading  lawyer  was  reputed 
to  keep  a  jug  of  whisky  in  his  office,  but  he 
was  confidently  held  as  certain  of  damnation. 
However,  much  rejoicing  attended  his  conver- 
sion very  late  in  life,  and  his  declining  years 
were  passed  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

There  was  little  of  natural  beauty  in  our 
prairie  country,  the  nearest  stream  being  a 
muddy  and  crooked  river  about  six  or  eight 
miles  distant.  In  the  earlier  days  small  game 
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was  abundant  in  that  country.  We  used  it 
often  on  our  table,  for  my  father  was  the  most 
famous  hunter  in  the  town.  I  never  saw  his 
superior  with  rifle  or  shotgun  in  the  field.  In 
those  days  in  our  new  state — although  not  in  the 
South — a  love  for  field  sports  was  rather  looked 
down  upon,  and  I  can  recall  the  gentle  chiding 
of  our  minister  of  the  gospel  to  old  Deacon 
Blank,  my  father,  who  for  once  in  his  life  went 
on  a  camp  hunt  and  forgot  to  come  back  in 
time  for  Thursday  night  prayer  meeting.  '  *  Let 
me  ask  your  attendance,  brethren  and  sisters," 
said  he,  when  announcement  time  came  for  the 
pulpit, '  *  to  our  Thursday  night  prayer  meeting. 
I  will  be  here  next  Thursday  night,  and  the 
Lord  will  be  here,  and  Deacon  Blank  will  be 
here — if  he  does  not  forget  and  go  fishing!" 
My  father  sank  down  in  his  pew,  overwhelmed 
with  mortification. 

Nearly  all  families  in  our  town  had  little  gar- 
dens which  they  worked.  We  lived  in  a  large 
house,  and  had  two  acres  of  ground,  one  of  the 
best  places  in  our  town  at  the  time.  Each 
winter  we  had  a  cellarful  of  potatoes  and  tur- 
nips and  cabbage,  which  we  ourselves  had 
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raised.  Also  we  raised  many  small  fruits  of 
which  we  were  very  proud,  my  father  being 
one  of  the  first  to  plant  in  that  raw  and  bleak 
prairie  country  all  sorts  of  trees  and  small 
fruits,  as  well  as  apple  and  pear  trees.  When 
the  fruits  ripened — strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants — there  was  a  great  sea- 
son of  putting  up  fruits  and  preserves.  Citron 
preserves,  watermelon-rind  preserves,  pre- 
served berries  and  all  sorts  of  jams  filled  our 
cellar  shelves.  My  mother  was  famous  at 
bread,  pies  and  cakes,  and  we  were  held  to 
have  about  the  best  table  in  our  town. 

I  did  not  know  the  early  days  of  adversity 
and  actual  hardship  which  my  parents  met  in 
this  frontier  prairie  community  before  the  war. 
My  mother  came  from  a  southern  climate, 
where  peaches  and  honey  abounded,  to  seek  her 
fortune  with  her  young  husband  in  a  climate 
of  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  I  have 
heard  her  say  that  for  the  first  two  years  of  her 
life  in  her  new  home  all  the  fruit  she  had  was 
half  a  peck  of  wild  crab-apples. 

As  I  have  said,  my  father  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  I  ever  knew.  He  used  to 
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work  all  day  in  his  lumber  yard,  personally 
loading  wagons  and  piling  lumber,  like  a  com- 
mon navvy,  and  thought  of  none  the  less  by 
himself  or  his  fellows.  Then  he  would  come 
home  for  supper — as  we  all  called  the  evening 
meal — and  after  that  would  spade  or  hoe  in  his 
garden  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  doing 
more  in  two  or  three  hours  then  than  most 
men  would  do  in  a  day.  We  got  much  of  our 
living  from  our  garden,  as  may  be  seen — the 
delicatessen  store  and  the  general  grocery  of 
the  city  being  unknown  to  us.  Hence  the  labor 
was  very  considerable.  I  well  remember  that 
when  my  brother  and  I  grew  old  enough  to  pull 
a  little  garden  plow,  our  father  utilized  us  as 
draft  animals,  seeing  we  would  not  muss  up 
a  garden  as  much  as  a  horse.  I  never  liked 
that,  for  I  was  afraid  some  of  the  village  girls 
might  see  me  thus  engaged.  To  this  day  I  have 
never  got  over  a  feeling  of  resentment  and 
humiliation  when  I  remember  this  form  of 
labor.  The  hoe  I  considered  far  more  digni- 
fied. But  labor  on  the  soil  was  never  in  my 
horoscope. 
It  may  be  seen  that  money  was  not  very; 
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abundant  in  our  community.  Nearly  everyone 
worked  hard,  business  hours  being  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock  at  night 
— with  the  stores  on  the  "public  square"  open 
in  the  evening  until  nine  o'clock.  There  were 
very  few  luxuries,  as  I  have  said.  I  can  very 
well  recall  the  first  bunch  of  grapes  which  my 
father  picked  in  his  vineyard — the  first  vine- 
yard of  his  town.  They  tasted  so  good  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  would  be  perfectly  happy 
if  ever  in  all  my  life  I  could  have  all  the  grapes 
I  wanted  to  eat.  We  raised  a  few  apples,  a 
few  pears,  and  once  in  a  while  a  few  peaches. 
"We  had  the  only  walnut  trees  in  town,  thanks 
to  my  father's  foresight  in  earlier  years.  The 
woods  about  us  afforded  hickory  nuts  and 
hazel  nuts.  I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  a  banana 
in  those  days,  and  I  think  there  was  never  an 
orange  in  our  house  up  to  the  time  I  was  a 
young  man,  although  I  may  perhaps  be  wrong 
in  this.  Lemons  we  sometimes  had,  on  Sun- 
days and  in  hot  weather.  Once  my  father  came 
home  and  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  bravado  told 
us  that  he  had  spent  five  cents  for  a  glass  of 
lemonade  downtown.  But  he  felt  guilty  about 
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it,  and  we  were  all  very  much  horrified.  It 
was  no  use  for  him  to  give  fruit  to  my  mother, 
for  she  would  only  divide  it  among  her  children 
and  save  none  for  herself.  Apples  we  bought 
by  the  barrel  in  the  early  winter,  and  very  poor 
ones  they  were,  mostly  from  Michigan,  I  think. 
We  made  excellent  hams  in  our  own  smoke 
house,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  smoke  house 
in  the  winter  time  there  might  be  seen  almost 
any  time  a  dozen  or  two  frozen  rabbits.  We 
did  not  complain  of  our  lot  in  life,  and  indeed 
thought  ourselves  rather  fortunate.  I  do  not 
know  where  you  could  find  a  community  like 
that  to-day — it  would  indeed  be  impossible 
now.  But  such  communities  are  as  useful  as 
those  where  the  tango  is  talked  of  and  not  the 
crops  or  the  church  revival  or  the  shelf  of  jam 
jars. 

My  father  moved  West  from  the  South  in 
early  times  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  knew 
that  the  Civil  War  was  coming  and  he  did  not 
believe  in  slavery.  Our  people  back  South 
freed  their  slaves  some  years  before  the  war. 
In  the  next  place,  he  wished  to  educate  his 
children  better  than  he  could  in  his  old  home, 
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and  be  did  not  want  his  children  to  come  up 
believing  in  slavery  from  tbe  example  of  otber 
families.  We  had  rather  good  schools  in  our 
little  prairie  town,  and  all  the  children  of  our 
family  started  in  early  at  school.  My  second 
oldest  sister  was  the  first  to  leave  our  town  for 
college  life.  She  came  back  a  graduate,  and 
from  that  time  on  had  nothing  but  a  super- 
cilious and  half -contemptuous  feeling  in  regard 
to  our  family,  our  town  and  our  parents.  The 
aristocratic  taint  from  somewhere  back  in  the 
Virginian  past  came  out  in  her.  She  could  not 
have  been  a  comfort  to  her  father  and  mother 
— and  never  was — although  the  first  to  perfect 
their  life-long  ambition  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. My  father  often  told  me  that  was  one 
main  reason  he  moved  West.  He  thought  the 
northern  schools  were  better.  He  himself  had 
an  excellent  education,  received  at  the  school 
of  the  old  Quaker,  Benjamin  Hallo  well,  at 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  Hallowell  was  a  famous 
mathematician,  and  he  had  a  worthy  pupil 
in  my  father,  who  was  locally  of  much  fame 
in  all  mathematical  problems.  His  surveys, 
made  even  after  the  Civil  War,  have  stood  un- 
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corrected  to  this  day.  All  the  children  took  to 
him  their  knotty  " sums'*  in  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra and  geometry.  He  often  helped  me  in 
this  way,  I  know  very  well. 

By  this  time,  I  was  just  ready  to  leave  high 
school.  I  can  remember  that  my  father  now 
was  becoming  a  trifle  older  and  more  gray.  I 
can  remember  too  when  first  my  mother  began 
to  be  just  a  little  fretful — God  knows  she  had 
full  right  to  be  all  her  life,  but  was  not.  I 
never  heard  my  father  speak  a  harsh  word  to 
her  in  all  my  life.  I  presume  he  had  a  sort  of 
chivalry  after  all,  and  no  man  at  that  time 
thought  it  was  a  crime  for  his  wife  to  help 
in  the  battle  of  living.  But  after  all,  life  was 
beginning  to  have  its  way  with  him.  The  edu- 
cated daughter  brought  no  comfort,  although 
she  taught  school  at  a  good  salary.  As  the 
children  grew  up,  they  became  nervous,  irrita- 
ble, sometimes  wrangling  among  themselves,  a 
sad  thing  as  I  now  remember  it  all,  but  a  thing 
which  I  now  ascribe  to  a  bad  nervous  heredity. 
One  sister  became  an  invalid — and  has,  with  a 
certain  pride  as  I  fancy  it,  always  remained  one 
to  this  day.  The  doctor's  bill  was  a  great  part 
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of  the  annual  tax  on  the  family  resources.  I 
presume  the  value  of  the  old  homestead  was 
paid  several  times  over  to  doctors  by  my  fa- 
ther, but  I  never  heard  either  of  my  parents 
complain,  whether  of  the  hardships  of  their 
life,  whether  of  the  ailments  or  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  children  whom  they  loved  so  much. 
They  took  too  good  care  of  us  for  our  own  good. 
In  this  they  laid  on  a  handicap  which  other 
parents  should  avoid — they  helped  in  a  wrong 
start  that  was  based  on  a  wrong  theory.  In 
this  country,  the  poor  are  first  business  men 
before  they  become  gentlemen. 

So  we  began  to  scatter,  all  more  or  less  ig- 
norant and  unequipped  for  life.  The  busy  sim- 
ple life,  all  we  knew,  went  on  at  home.  The 
educated  sister  went  to  California,  taught 
school  there,  married  badly  there,  at  length 
died  there  and  was  buried  there.  Her  mother 
never  saw  her  after  she  left  home.  The  oldest 
sister  also  married  badly  and  moved  to  North 
Dakota.  She  died  there,  and  my  mother  never 
saw  her  again  until  she  came  home  to  be  buried. 
Both  my  brothers-in-law  are  dead,  for  which  I 
thank  Heaven  exceedingly.  They  were  a  bad 
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lot.    You  see,  we  all  had  great  native  faculty 
in  making  mistakes. 

And  now  life  began  to  set  against  my  good 
parents.  Business  did  not  pay  so  well.  At 
the  time  my  father  settled  in  our  town  there 
was  no  railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
When  he  opened  his  lumber  yard  he  hauled 
his  lumber  by  wagons  forty  miles  or  more.  At 
that  time  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  were  in 
full  blast.  The  great  rafts  of  sawed  timber  and 
boards  came  down  the  Wisconsin  river  to  the 
river  towns,  to  be  broken  up  and  shipped  west 
by  rail  or  wagon.  Of  course  the  country  was 
new  and  many  houses  were  being  built,  and 
many  farms  had  to  be  fenced.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  the  barbed-wire  fence,  we  did  a  great 
business  in  board  fencing  and  posts.  The 
barbed  wire  cut  off  a  great  deal  of  that.  But 
this  was  not  until  my  father  and  his  partner 
had  attained  a  very  good  position  in  their  com- 
munity, there  being  but  one  or  two  firms  of  bet- 
ter means  or  better  life.  As  a  family  we  had 
always  been  very  clannish.  Especially  my 
sisters  still  felt,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  now 
tell,  unless  it  was  the  old  Virginian  notions, 
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that  we  were  rather  better  than  the  other  peo- 
ple of  our  village.  But  now,  I  say,  just  as  I 
was  reaching  adolescence  my  father's  business 
began  to  fall  off. 

There  was  a  competitor  in  his  business,  lo- 
cated across  the  street  from  him,  and  this  com- 
petitor, for  some  inscrutable  reason,  was  able 
to  sell  all  the  lumber  and  buy  all  the  grain  of 
those  farmers  who  made  the  sole  support  of  our 
little  city — there  being  no  factories  of  any  sort 
located  there.  He  advertised  openly  that  he 
would  undersell  any  competitor,  and  he  did 
so.  The  farmers  whom  my  father  had  trusted 
and  carried  along  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  which  he  never  could  collect, 
began  to  take  their  lumber  bills  to  be  figured 
on  by  the  competitor,  who  almost  always  sold 
them — why,  my  father  could  not  tell.  I  did  not 
know  of  this,  but  I  can  remember  the  time 
when,  little  by  little,  my  father's  face  grew 
graver,  that  of  my  mother  more  worried.  This 
was  about  the  time  I  was  starting  out  for  col- 
lege myself.  At  about  that  time,  a  young  law- 
yer, son  of  a  local  banker,  just  back  from  an 
eastern  college,  went  to  my  father  and  said: 
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' '  Deacon,  if  you  will  let  me  bring  a  suit  against 
the  Blank  and  Blank  railroad,  I  will  make  you 
a  lot  of  money,  and  put  you  where  you  will 
be  able  to  make  a  living  much  easier  than  you 
now  can." 

4  *  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  my  father. 

1  'Well,  old : — ,  across  the  street 

from  you,  is  rebating  on  you,"  said  the  young 
lawyer. 

"Bebating?  What  is  that?"  asked  my  poor 
old,  blue-eyed  Quaker  Dad. 

"Well,  he's  getting  a  better  freight  rate  over 
the  Blank  and  Blank  railroad  than  you  are. 
This  enables  him  to  sell  lumber  four  dollars  a 
thousand  cheaper  than  you  can,  and  to  buy 
grain  two  or  three  cents  a  bushel  cheaper  than 
you  can.  He's  a  Mason  and  a  Grand  Army 
man,  and  perhaps  has  some  other  pull  that  I 
don't  know,  but  which  I  do  suspect,  and  he 

stands  in  with ,  the  freight  agent  of  the 

road  at  the  river  town  where  you  buy  your  lum- 
ber and  where  you  ship  your  grain." 

At  that  time  "rebating"  was  unknown — I 
hardly  think  the  young  lawyer  even  knew  the 
word  as  we  do  now.  But  those  were  days  when 
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a  railroad  was  a  thing  of  awe.  My  father 
could  not  bring  himself  to  think  of  a  lawsuit 
against  a  railroad !  He  thought  it  would  mean 
his  ruin. 

It  meant  his  ruin  not  to  do  so.  In  a  few 
years,  through  the  machinations  of  a  dishonest 
partner,  his  failing  business  was  at  an  end.  He 
never  could  believe  the  truth  about  it.  I  think 
he  never  would  have  fought  the  devil  with 
fire. 

Many  years  after  this  time,  when  I  was  a 
grown  man,  this  same  railroad  sold  me  a  ticket 
to  our  old  town,  and  admitted  me  through  a 
gate  and  on  the  train  without  any  opposition. 
I  had  in  my  pocket  a  telegram  calling  me  to 
the  deathbed  of  my  mother.  After  the  train 
had  started,  I  learned  that,  through  some 
change  of  the  time  card,  this  train  no  longer 
stopped  at  our  town.  I  told  the  conductor  my 
situation  and  asked  him  at  least  to  slow  down 
so  that  I  could  jump.  He  refused  to  do  so, 
but  went  through  the  town  with  everything 
wide  'open,  so  I  dared  not  jump.  At  the  first 
stopping  place  west  of  our  town  I  took  a  freight 
train  back.  I  reached  home  just  at  sundown. 
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CFT;'E 
My  mother  had  been  dead  just  twenty 

"She  waited  for  you,"  said  my  sister? 
waited  as  long  as  she  could.    Why  did  you 
come ! ' ' 

It  was  the  railroad  which  had  kept  me  from 
coming — the  same  railroad  which  had  changed 
and  ruined  the  lives  of  all  our  little  family. 
Of  course,  there  was  ground  of  damages, 
legally  speaking.  My  father,  as  I  think  prop- 
erly, refused  in  these  circumstances  to  bring 
any  suit.  He  died,  some  years  later,  and  as  a 
business  failure  he  was  a  victim  of  that  same 
railroad.  I  never  brought  any  suit  against  this 
road,  but  it  did  much  toward  making  me  a 
"muckraker"  and  a  Progressive.  In  ways  of 
which  I  am  fully  cognizant,  I  have  taken  toll 
of  that  road's  business — many  times  over  the 
toll  they  took  from  my  father  in  his  business. 
I  hate  that  road  with  all  my  soul,  and  I  always 
will.  I  cannot  see  why  the  other  families  of 
America  so  long  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  victims  of  corporation  rule  in  this  country. 
And  I  own  glee  at  the  thought  that  this  road, 
wrecked  by  new  thieves  in  its  offices,  is  now  in 
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the  courts  and  its  stock  no  more  than  a  thief's 
gamble. 

As  may  be  seen,  it  was  difficult  for  my  father 
in  these  days  of  his  failing  business  to  keep  me 
in  college,  but  by  much  skimping  at  home  they 
kept  me  at  my  university  until  my  graduation. 
My  father  was  proud  of  my  standing,  for  I  was 
good  in  my  books — I  had  class  honors  and  I 
think  was  third  in  standing  in  rather  a  large 
class.  None  too  strong  physically,  afflicted  at 
times  by  the  brooding  melancholy  that  came 
as  a  sort  of  family  curse,  I  drove  into  the 
things  difficult  to  me,  and  so  got  standing  in 
athletics  as  well  as  in  my  classes — although  the 
ridiculous  system  of  percentage  markings  in 
scholarship  obtained  there  as  it  does  in  many 
colleges  to-day. 

My  father  was  a  fine  penman,  and,  as  I  said, 
the  best  mathematician  I  ever  knew.  In  neither 
accomplishment  did  I  follow  after  him  in  the 
least.  Yet  I  studied  trigonometry,  geometry, 
spherical  trigonometry,  differential  calculus — 
went  all  the  way  through  the  higher  mathe- 
matics— and  to-day  it  has  gone  from  my  mind 
as  much  as  the  figures  from  a  wiped  slate. 
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When  I  think  of  the  pitiful  sacrifices  made  by 
my  family  to  put  me  through  college,  I  regret 
half  the  time  I  spent  there  thus  engaged. 
French  and  German,  history,  the  history  of  lit- 
erature— these  things  were  useful  to  me,  my 
Latin  also  somewhat  useful;  but  the  waste  of 
time  was  enormous.  Our  university  still  held 
to  the  classical  idea  of  education.  We  were 
excellently  fitted  to  have  been  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago — excellently  equipped  to  deliver  orations 
abounding  in  classical  allusion,  excellently 
equipped  to  take  on  the  roles  of  Fox,  or  Burke, 
or  Pitt — but  not  that  of  the  simple  American 
business  man  with  no  capital  to  give  him  a  start 
in  life.  Indeed,  I  think  a  great  many  of  our 
graduates — and  we  were  all  hard-working 
young  men,  taught  by  hard-working  and  under- 
paid professors — came  out  with  rather  a  bad 
start  in  life  so  far  as  intelligent  business  equip- 
ment was  concerned. 

When  I  came  out  of  college  1  had  absolutely 
no  idea  whatever  of  business.  I  had  taught  a 
term  or  so  of  country  schools,  but  had  never 
sold  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods  over  a  counter, 
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had  never  kept  a  set  of  books,  had  never  seen  a 
lawsuit  tried  in  my  life,  and  in  short  had  the 
very  slightest  idea  of  the  way  in  which  life  and 
business  are  carried  on  in  the  great  and  busy 
world.  I  was  a  slim,  rather  pale  young  man, 
of  considerable  nervous  force  and  an  almighty 
good  opinion  of  myself.  As  I  look  at  it,  my 
start  had  not  been  good  up  to  this  time;  but 
now  I  proceeded  to  make  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent bad  starts  in  all  my  life. 

I  have  said  that  my  father  was  a  southerner 
and  of  a  good  family.  Therefore,  he  had  al- 
ways had  an  ambition  of  his  own  to  be  a  lawyer, 
and,  failing  in  that  ambition,  had  destined  at 
least  one  of  his  boys  for  that  profession.  No 
secret  was  made  of  the  fact  that  my  college 
education  was  given  to  me  as  a  prelude  to  my 
education  as  a  lawyer. 

Now,  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  lawyer.  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  profession,  had  no  longing  for 
it ;  indeed,  shrank  from  it. 

We  were  now  poor;  our  case  soon  reached 
almost  desperation.  There  was  much  sickness 
still  in  the  family.  The  two  sisters  who  had 
left  home  sent  back  no  happy  news.  My  father 
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and  mother  were  getting  older,  sadder,  habit- 
ually more  grave.  And  here  was  one  more 
child,  one  more  fruit  of  their  ambition  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  come  back  from 
college  to  disappoint  them!  The  oldest  son 
of  the  family,  who  had  been  given  his  education 
at  great  cost  and  self-denial,  now  did  not  want 
to  be  a  lawyer ! 

This  was  a  turning  point  of  my  life.  How 
much  happier  we  all  would  be,  could  we  tell 
these  turning  points  as  they  arise,  and  pass 
upon  them  wisely.  As  I  analyze  the  situation, 
I  cannot  now  tell  what  then  was  right  for  me 
to  do.  To-day  I  think  I  could  make  a  pretty 
good  lawyer,  think  that  perhaps  in  those  days 
my  reluctance  to  undertake  the  profession  was 
a  sort  of  nervous  shrinking  from  it,  since  I 
knew  so  little  of  it. 

But  I  have  said  my  father  sneakingly  wrote 
poetry.  In  those  days,  let  me  confess,  I  sneak- 
ingly wrote  "stories"  for  the  wholly  horrible 
story  papers  of  that  day — but  never  got  one 
of  them  into  print.  There  was  no  profession  of 
letters  in  that  day  as  it  exists  in  America  to- 
day. To  be  a  writer  meant  starvation.  I  must 
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have  had  some  sort  of  vague  longing  for  the 
inky  trade,  however,  for  I  clandestinely  tried 
to  get  newspaper  work  in  Omaha  and  else- 
where. Happily  or  unhappily,  I  failed.  Once 
in  an  unhappy  moment  I  told  my  father  that  I 
had  a  wish  to  be  a  "journalist"  and  not  a 
lawyer. 

"  'Journalist'!"  said  he;  and  for  one  of  the 
first  times  in  his  life  I  saw  him  fully  angered. 
I  do  not  blame  him  now.  No  doubt  he  had  in 
mind  his  own  thwarted,  patient,  lifelong  ambi- 
tion, the  lifelong  self-sacrifice  of  himself  and 
my  mother.  I  presume  his  disappointment  cut 
him  bitterly.  Poor  old  Dad !  He  tried  so  hard 
for  his  family,  and  got  so  little  satisfaction 
out  of  any  of  them. 

But  I  did  not  become  a  "journalist,"  because 
that  only  meant  in  those  days  being  a  country 
editor,  an  ignoble  situation  in  life  as  evidenced 
in  our  town.  And  our  town  was  our  world, 
pretty  much. 

My  father  still  had  his  business  going,  after 
a  fashion,  and  my  first  business  experience 
after  my  college  graduation  was  in  sewing  up 
sacks  of  flaxseed  for  shipment  to  Chicago.  I 
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presume  I  did  it  as  well  as  the  workmen  who 
had  never  been  to  college  and  studied  differ- 
ential calculus. 

My  next  experience  in  life  was  in  the  situa- 
tion of  levelman  on  an  engineering  party  then 
running  a  line  from  our  town  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  All  of  us  in  our  family  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mental  alertness  and  a  nervous, 
vigorous  physical  activity.  I  made  a  good  lev- 
elman, they  told  me;  and  I  saved  something 
of  my  salary ;  but  this  employment  did  not  last 
very  long.  Once  more  I  must  face  the  problem 
of  life  and  answer,  in  some  fashion,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  myself. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  concluded  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law. 

By  this  time  I  had  spent  all  my  life  in  school, 
and  had  done  nothing  practical.  I  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  me  to  attend  law  school  now.  But, 
under  a  roof  which  had  always  been  hospita- 
ble and  which  always  had  offered  a  home,  and 
at  a  table  which  had  always  been  free  to  all 
the  world,  I  settled  down  once  more  in  our 
little  town,  living  on  at  home,  I  fancy  as  un- 
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happy  and  discontented  a  young  man  as  ever 
started  out  in  the  world.  I  was  admitted  as  a 
student  in  a  private  law  firm  in  our  town, 
made  up  of  two  friends  of  my  father,  the  lead- 
ing firm  of  the  town.  I  read  law  only  six 
months,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  I  pre- 
sume knowing  less  than  any  member  of  the 
bar  ever  admitted  at  any  stage  of  the  world's 
history.  If  this  was  a  wrong  start,  at  least 
now  I  was  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  looked  about  me  at  our  village,  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  I  could  settle  there — not 
that  I  knew  much  of  any  other  world,  for  our 
college  town  had  had  much  the  same  flavor  as 
our  village,  and  I  knew  no  others — but  from 
some  sort  of  feeling  that  I  was  not  going  to  be 
happy  or  successful  there.  There  was  not  much 
law  business,  and  that  was  all  divided  out 
among  old  firms.  And  all  this  time  my  own 
people  were  knowing  bitter  reverses  in  busi- 
ness. It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  could  en- 
dure the  long,  slow  wait  of  trying  to  get  a 
practice  in  this  town. 

By  this  time  my  parents  were  both  going 
through  life  rather  unhappily  and  dully.  But  I 
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never  heard  either  of  them  complain,  and  they 
made  no  reproaches  to  any  of  their  children. 
If  there  was  any  irritability  it  was  among  the 
children  themselves.  We  were  a  bad  lot.  I 
knew  that,  even  then,  and  I  early  vowed  that  if 
I  could  have  no  happier  home  than  that  I 
never  would  found  a  home. 

In  college  I  had  met  a  young  law  student 
who  by  this  time  had  gone  out  to  a  little  fron- 
tier town  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  protect 
certain  mining  investments  into  which  he  had 
inveigled  some  of  his  friends — those  were  the 
days  of  the  early  mining  crazes  through  which 
so  much  eastern  money  was  sunk  in  western 
mines.  This  young  man,  why  I  cannot  say, 
wrote  back  to  me  and  asked  me  to  come  out  to 
the  mining  camp  and  join  him  in  a  law  prac- 
tice. Here  was  where  I  made  a  very  bad  start 
— perhaps  one  of  the  worst  in  my  life. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  community  on  earth 
worse,  as  a  location  for  a  lawyer,  than  this 
same  quaint,  lovable  little  mountain  settlement, 
half  logs,  half  adobe,  located  in  the  far  South- 
west, to  which  now  I  turned  my  unsophisti- 
cated, ignorant  self.  I  have  said  that  my  na- 
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live  town  never  gained  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  I  first  saw  the  community,  half  mining 
camp,  half  cow  camp,  where  I  now  hung  out  my 
shingle,  and  in  that  time  it  has  never  grown 
to  over  a  few  hundred  in  population — never 
yet  has  had  a  thousand  even  in  its  wildest  real 
estate  booms.  Can  you  pass  that  as  a  selection 
for  a  young  lawyer  starting  out  in  life?  But 
now,  half  in  desperation,  I  announced  to  my 
people  my  determination  of  starting  out  into 
the  West  to  seek  my  fortune,  as  my  father  once 
had  his.  That  was  thirty-two  years  ago  this 
year,  in  which  I  write.  It  seems  but  yesterday. 
For  now  I  was  to  come  into  some  of  the  most 
vivid  times  in  my  life. 

Why  did  I  go  West?  Why  did  I  become 
one  of  the  derelict,  half-desperate,  ill-assorted 
wreckage  of  a  womanless  mining  camp?  The 
answer  ought  to  be  fairly  obvious.  There  was 
a  woman  somewhere  back  in  the  life  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  men  in  our  camp.  It  was  a 
woman  who  sent  me  West. 

Ours  was  a  coeducational  school — perhaps  I 
need  say  no  more  1  In  any  case,  this  particular 
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love  affair  was  getting  a  very  bad  start.  I  had 
proposed  marriage,  been  accepted,  and  seen 
the  engagement  broken,  all  in  swift  sequence. 
I  had  no  blame  for  anyone  but  myself  in  this. 
I  was  dazed,  aghast,  mistaken,  full  of  alarm, 
full  of  chivalry — and  full  of  nonsense. 

With  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  or 
so  of  my  salary  saved  as  a  levelman,  I  started 
out  to  seek  my  fortune  in  the  West.  For  the 
first  time  I  began  to  see  what  life  is.  I  was 
out  of  the  nest  now,  and  on  my  own  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life— more  is  the  shame  for  me 
to  say  it,  but  such  had  been  my  unfortunate 
training.  It  is  no  pleasure  for  one  to  write  in 
brutal  frankness  of  oneself,  or  to  uncover  the 
unhappiness  which  at  one  time  one  has  known. 
But  brutal  frankness  compels  me  now  to  face 
the  picture  of  myself  in  those  days — badly 
equipped,  horribly  handicapped,  shrinking, 
troubled,  proud,  sensitive,  a  little  morbid, 
prone  to  melancholia,  unfit  for  a  success,  and 
bound  not  to  succeed. 

I  was  now  making  a  bad  start  which  was  to 
affect  all  my  later  life,  to  set  me  back  very  late 
in  the  game.  In  short,  I  was  beginning,  very 
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unhappily  and  sadly,  the  saddest  life,  I  say,  of 
which  I  ever  heard  or  knew.  So  much,  then, 
for  a  wrong  start. 

How  can  one  evade  or  amend  these  matters 
in  one's  own  ignorant  youth?  I  have  often 
asked  that  question,  but  could  never  answer  it. 
Out  of  all  my  recollection  of  those  early  and 
horrible  times,  I  can  retain  pleasantly  only  a 
few  reflections — of  thankfulness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  my  poor  hard-working  parents  who 
ended  their  own  lives  so  unhappily  after  so 
game  a  struggle  as  theirs  was;  a  thankfulness 
that  after  all  I  had  my  education  given  me ;  and 
a  gratitude  that,  along  with  all  my  bad  starts 
in  life,  along  with  all  the  handicap  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  evade,  I  had  given  to  me,  in 
some  mysterious  fashion  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, my  one  asset — not  of  cheerfulness — but 
of  dogged  "sand,"  a  willingness  to  take  pun- 
ishment and  to  keep  on  trying. 

In  this  I  take  no  pride.  Nor,  as  I  have  said, 
would  I  have  written  any  of  these  words  except 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  fellow  who  perhaps 
thinks  he  has  made  a  bad  start  and  can  never 
again  make  a  better.  Let  me  give  him  courage 
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even  now.  For,  I  repeat  once  more — though  I 
cannot  read  the  secrets  of  other  lives  that  may 
have  known  terrible  unhappinesses — I  have 
never  consciously  met,  in  life  or  in  story,  any 
human  being  more  absolutely  wretched  and 
hopeless  than  I  was  at  this  time.  Yet  I  sur- 
vived, and  in  time  I  was  to  learn  that  much  of 
my  ill-fortune  and  unhappiness  was  all  an  error 
and  a  mistake — my  whole  structure  of  vision 
was  in  large  part  built  on  a  premise  of  mis- 
take. Later,  I  merrily  tumbled  much  of  it 
down. 

To  this  point,  therefore,  in  my  study  of  life 
influences,  I  may  say  that,  allowed  the  average 
list  of  human  blunders,  my  heaviest  handicap 
was  not  that  of  circumstances,  but  of  heredity. 
I  will  set  it  down  boldly  that  I  believe  in  luck, 
and  in  heredity,  as  causes  of  human  success  and 
human  failure. 


n 


BEING    A    LAWYER    WITH    NO    LAW — THE    SPELL    OF 
THE  OLD  FRONTIER 

All  sportsmen  know  of  the  peculiar  fault 
some  dogs  have  which  is  known  as  blinking. 
The  dog  is  afraid  to  do  precisely  what  he  is 
there  to  do,  which  is  to  point  the  birds.  I  my- 
self once  owned  such  a  dog.  He  had  a  very 
good  nose,  was  fairly  obedient,  and  had  good 
legs  under  him.  But  when  he  had  found  his 
birds  he  did  not  like  to  point  them.  I  have 
seen  him  locate  a  covey  of  birds,  and  then  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  them  turn  slowly  away  with 
the  hair  raised  all  along  his  back,  and  horror 
in  his  countenance.  It  was  as  though  he  dis- 
liked nothing  so  much  in  the  world  as  these 
very  birds  for  which  he  had  been  hunting  and 
now  had  found !  This  fault  comes  from  differ- 
ent causes,  usually  from  a  rough  experience 
when  the  dog  first  begins  his  hunting.  Some- 
times it  is  curable  and  sometimes  not. 

44 
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As  to  my  own  attitude  toward  the  learned 
profession  of  the  law,  when  at  last  I  found  my- 
self with  a  shingle  and  a  location,  it  resembled 
not  remotely  the  attitude  of  my  bird  dog  when 
he  had  found  his  birds.  We  young  lawyers 
often  had  discussed  the  all-important  question 
of  location.  Now  here  was  one  young  lawyer 
located  and  with  all  things  in  readiness  for  his 
clients — except  the  knowledge  of  the  law  on  his 
part,  and  that  equally  important  general  knowl- 
edge of  business  which  is  worth  quite  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  law  in  the  practice  of 
that  profession.  But  the  young  lawyer  afore- 
said feared  nothing  so  much  as  that  he  might 
find  a  client! 

I  had  liked  some  of  the  theories  of  the  law, 
most  of  its  basic  principles.  In  fact,  all  my 
life  I  have  liked  the  subjective  and  theoretical 
side  of  things  rather  than  the  concrete  and  the 
practical,  I  fear.  I  was  now  there  to  receive 
clients — but  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  I 
desired  so  little  as  a  client!  Now  that  I  was 
supposed  to  have  my  profession,  I  knew  I  had 
no  relish  for  it. 

Many  a  man  has  done  as  much  or  as  little  as 
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this.  When  he  has  found  himself  in  that  grave 
position,  arrived  at  by  his  own  lack  of  judg- 
ment, or  through  whatever  cause  may  be  as- 
signed, what  should  he  do?  Ought  he  to  back 
out  of  his  profession  or  to  go  on  with  it?  Is 
determination  to  persist  a  good  or  a  bad  thing? 
These  are  very  difficult  questions  to  answer. 
Thousands  of  young  men  are  asking  that  very 
question  to-day,  now.  Some  men  have  gone 
on  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  failed  miserably. 
Perhaps  others  have  driven  themselves  over 
their  dislikes  and  attained  their  success.  Mixed 
motives  come  into  the  decision  in  such  matters. 
In  my  own  case,  much  money — or  much  money 
as  we  relatively  figured  it  in  those  times — had 
been  spent  on  my  education,  and  that  education 
had  been  planned  as  part  of  my  preparation 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  My  own  con- 
science told  me  what  was  my  duty  to  the  self- 
denying  parents  who  had  trained  me  for  a  defi- 
nite ambition.  Now,  did  I  owe  it  to  my  family 
or  to  my  father's  wish  and  ambition  to  go  on 
and  be  unhappy  all  my  life?  Did  I  owe  it  to 
anybody  to  waste  my  life  and  make  a  failure 
of  it? 
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Here,  undoubtedly,  was  a  turning  point  in 
my  life,  the  same  situation  which  comes  up  to 
many  and  many  a  young  man.  Which  way 
ought  I  to  have  turned?  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  wisely  even  to-day!  To  that  extent 
I  cannot  offer  wise  counsel  to  those  who  hesi- 
tate now  where  I  did  then.  I  cannot  tell  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  I  taken  a  course 
different  from  that  which  I  pursued.  Some- 
times to-day,  realizing  that  I  was  one  of  the 
men  who  develop  slowly  in  mental  ways,  I 
think  that  now  I  could  be  a  pretty  fair  lawyer, 
since  I  have  learned  more  of  business  and  the 
law  and  of  life.  At  that  time  I  was  a  young 
and  pretty  crude  proposition.  Perhaps  that  is 
true  of  others  who  hesitate.  Perhaps  they 
would  better  stick  and  fight  it  out.  It  takes 
very  little  brains  to  be  a  lawyer — indeed,  there 
is  far  more  " bluff"  than  actual  science  in  any 
of  the  so-called  learned  professions.  "Culti- 
vate 'bluff,'  cultivate  'jolly,'  "  said  a  lawyer  to 
me  once;  "they  make  the  secret  of  success." 
It  is  advice  I  never  fancied. 

Still  I  had  a  little  conscience.  Having  even- 
tually changed  the  plan  which  had  been  made 
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for  me,  I  did  all  I  could  to  repay  those  who  felt 
so  keenly  the  chagrin  my  course  in  life  occa- 
sioned them.  Perhaps  a  great  deal  of  it  de- 
pended on  the  wrong  start.  Had  I,  through  in- 
fluence or  good  judgment  or  good  friends,  been 
put  into  a  better  or  more  practical  location  for 
the  law,  I  might  have  remained  in  it.  But, 
fate  and  myself  having  been  what  we  both  were, 
I  had  chosen  this  little,  out-of-the-way  moun- 
tain town,  the  most  impossible  and  impractical 
location  in  the  world  for  a  lawyer.  And  here, 
now,  I  came  to  one  of  the  turning  points  of  my 
life. 

To  some  extent  the  matter  of  my  law  prac- 
tice determined  itself.  My  fear  that  I  might 
have  a  client  remained  largely  unjustified.  I 
often  think  of  the  start  many  young  lawyers 
made  at  that  time  in  our  country.  I  doubt  if 
I  had  two  hundred  dollars  to  my  name  when 
I  started  out  by  freight  wagon  for  my  two- 
hundred-mile  passage  to  the  mountain  com- 
munity which  I  was  to  grace  with  my  learning. 
I  did  not  really  need  a  whole  freight  wagon  to 
carry  either  my  legal  knowledge  or  my  legal 
library.  I  had  one  law  book,  a  copy  of  Chitty 
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on  Pleading,  which  my  father  had  given  me.  I 
shiver  at  the  thought  of  that  book  to-day. 
This  certainly  could  not  have  been  called  a 
swell  start  for  a  college  man,  but  it  was  my 
start.  I  had  no  one  to  back  me,  no  friends,  no 
influence,  no  money,  no  acquaintances,  no 
health,  no  happiness.  Back  home  in  the  bank 
in  the  little  village  where  I  was  born  I  had 
about  ninety  dollars  left  of  my  savings.  That 
was  my  total  reserve  in  life.  Here  was  the 
bare  battle. 

Now,  had  I  been  content  and  resolved,  had 
I  even  been  happy  or  in  good  health,  matters 
might  not  have  seemed  so  bad,  for  many  a 
young  chap  has  done  well  with  a  worse  start 
than  this.  But  I  was  not  mentally  calm.  Why? 
Cherchez  la  femme!  And  let  us  allow  it  to  re- 
main thus  stated,  since  all  this  happened  so 
very  long  ago. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  woman  had  sent  almost 
all  of  us  derelicts  out  into  that  country.  So 
now  I  was  going  to  take  my  place  with  dere- 
licts and  adventurers,  mostly  morose,  and 
sometimes  touchy.  Poker  playing,  drinking, 
carelessness  of  business  as  business,  indiffer- 
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ence  to  success  as  success,  were  to  offer  me  my 
first  actual  training  in  the  business  world !  In 
short,  needing  a  rigid  education  in  business, 
and  temperamentally  needing  that  training 
more  than  most  men,  I  was  going  precisely  to 
the  place  where  I  could  not  find  it!  What 
drove  me  there  I  Do  you  believe  in  luck,  in  ac- 
cident, in  fate  as  determining  causes  at  some 
turning  points'?  I  do.  For  the  most  part  I 
find  it  only  the  luckiest  men  who  do  not  believe 
in  luck.  They  lay  their  success  to  themselves! 

Needing  friends,  I  found  few  at  first.  It  was 
a  new  world  for  me,  and  I  believe  that  my  first 
flight  out  of  the  home  nest  left  me  rather  home- 
sick, if  the  truth  were  told,  for  I  was  a  long  way 
from  home.  Ignorant,  sensitive,  unhappy,  un- 
trained— well,  I  began  to  see  the  unkindness  of 
parents  being  too  kind  to  a  boy.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  I  was  having  offered  me  now  the  very 
medicine  which  was  best  for  me? 

Of  course,  in  the  attempt  to  be  frank  regard- 
ing these  things,  perhaps  I  make  myself  out 
worse  than  I  was.  I  was  not  really  a  fool,  a 
weakling,  or  a  mental  deficient.  I  was  just 
starting  out  in  life,  and  my  experiences,  if  men 
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cared  often  to  confess  the  truth  about  them- 
selves, probably  have  been  duplicated  in  the 
case  of  more  than  one  man  who  has  or  has  not 
found  success  later  in  life.  Most  of  these  men 
shut  the  books  of  their  earlier  lives,  whereas 
I  am  trying  to  open  mine. 

I  became  a  member  in  one  of  the  most  trifling 
law  firms  which,  I  presume,  ever  was  organized. 
My  acquaintance,  local  manager  of  a  gold  mill 
still  in  course  of  erection  and  a  mine  still  in 
course  of  development,  was  another  member, 
and  a  renegade  of  no  principles  made  the  third 
member.  There  was  some  need  for  legal  as- 
sistance in  the  case  of  my  friend's  mining  com- 
pany. This  was  the  only  concern  actually 
bringing  any  money  into  town,  the  payroll — 
paid  with  money  from  the  East  which  presently 
became  difficult  to  extract — making  pretty  much 
all  the  currency  then  in  circulation.  The  mill 
when  I  arrived  there  had  not  been  completed, 
and  it  never  to  my  knowledge  was  completed  to 
the  extent  of  making  a  paying  mill  run  and 
clean  up.  The  laboring  men  were  truculent, 
two-fisted  chaps  who  sometimes  so  thoroughly 
frightened  the  esteemed  member  of  our  firm 
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who  owed  them  money  that  he  was  fain  to  com- 
promise by  giving  them  checks  on  a  Las  Vegas 
bank — where  he  had  no  money.  Once  I  had 
occasion  to  stop  a  little  lynching  party  of  these 
laboring  men  who  were  going  to  hang  one  of 
my  partners.  I  have  always  regretted  that  I 
stopped  them. 

Ours  was  a  free-gold  camp,  the  ores  being 
rich  but  freakish.  The  veins  seemed  to  pinch 
out  as  the  shafts  went  deeper,  but  occasionally 
we  had  pockets  rich  enough  to  warrant  our  wir- 
ing the  stockholders  back  East  for  some  more 
money.  Now,  it  being  known  that  we  had  the 
mineral  on  our  claim,  as  a  matter  of  course  en- 
terprising citizens  endeavored  to  locate  other 
lodes  which  would  run  across  our  claim.  Such 
a  location  is  valid  if  the  cross-lode  be  proved. 
Also,  every  cross-lode  gives  an  excellent  occa- 
sion for  a  lawsuit — as  the  history  of  Mr.  Heinze 
and  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  can 
well  testify. 

One  enterprising  citizen  located  across  us  in 
this  fashion  to  the  effect  that  the  said  citizen, 
all  the  counsel  for  our  company,  the  deputy 
mineral  surveyor,  and  others  came  near  having 
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an  insurrection  in  comparison  to  which  the 
Mexican  revolution  would  have  seemed  mild. 
There  was  no  shooting  of  consequence,  how- 
ever. .The  other  fellow  hired  the  only  other 
lawyer  in  town,  and  imported  another  lawyer 
from  the  railroad,  and  we  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court  with  our  case.  I  sent  a  copy  of  our 
printed  brief,  with  my  name  ' '  Of  Counsel, ' '  on 
the  cover,  to  my  father  back  home.  He  wrote 
me  that  he  was  very  proud  of  my  success. 
Dear  old  man !  I  never  let  him  know  how  far  it 
was  from  success.  It  was  little  money  enough 
I  got  of  the  fee  which  the  company  paid  in  this 
case. 

The  District  Court  was  then  just  beginning 
to  hold  session  in  our  county,  which  was  about 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  more 
lawless  than  the  most  select  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, even  to-day,  which  is  saying  much.  Ours 
was  not  a  county-seat  town,  and  I  had  to  ride 
fifty  miles  horseback  to  get  to  the  courthouse, 
which  was  located  in  a  community  as  bloody 
and  as  tough  as  that  where  I  lived.  There  was 
some  mining  business,  some  cattle  business,  and 
some  criminal  business  in  the  county,  but  the 
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cream  of  this  was  handled  by  the  old  legal  firms 
who  came  in  on  the  circuit  from  the  railroad 
cities.  It  took  considerable  courage  for  our 
judge  first  to  open  court  in  this  county,  which 
at  that  time  was  engaged  in  a  very  bitter  feud 
between  two  cattle  factions.  We  were  in  the 
center  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  frontier  wars 
ever  waged,  where  lawyers  were  not  much  ad- 
mired and  where  human  life  was  none  too  safe. 
There  has  never  been  any  very  great  legal  suc- 
cess made  by  anyone  in  that  country  from  then 
till  now.  It  never  had  one  prize  worth  winning. 
But  I  did  not  know  that  then.  I  had  had  no 
look  into  a  wider  world. 

I  recall  very  well  my  first  visit  to  the  county 
seat  of  our  county,  where  I  was  to  be  "called 
to  the  bar" — if  I  had  luck.  There  was  never 
any  too  warm  a  welcome  to  a  new  lawyer  in 
that  country  on  the  part  of  the  old  pirates  who 
had  held  down  the  legal  business  in  that  terri- 
tory for  so  many  years.  Hence  I  was  warned 
that  if  they  could  find  any  good  excuse  they 
might  oppose  my  admission  to  the  bar.  This 
sent  cold  chills  down  my  spine,  for  I  certainly 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  law.  I  did, 
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however,  have  one  friend  of  the  profession  who 
gave  me  some  useful  advice  before  I  went  up 
for  my  examination  before  the  red-nosed  as- 
semblage who  adorned  our  bar. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  he,  "they  won't  ask  you 
any  very  hard  questions,  because  there  are  not 
many  of  them  that  know  very  much  law  them- 
selves. You'll  have  to  know  the  names  of  the 
different  actions  at  law  under  the  old  common 
law.  We  practice  under  that  down  here,  and 
our  forms  follow  Chitty  on  Pleadings.  Then 
they'll  ask  you  some  questions  about  contracts 
and  the  like,  probably  not  very  hard  ones.  And 
then  before  the  end  of  the  examination  old 

man ,  from  up  at  Vegas,  will  be  sure  to  pull 

his  pet  hard  question,  in  the  hope  you  can 't  an- 
swer. He  will  look  wise  and  ask  you,  'Mr. 

,  what  was  the  rule  in  Shelly  'a  case?'  He'll 

swell  all  up  when  he  asks  you  that  question. 
He  has  blocked  off  I  don't  know  how  many  ap- 
plicants down  here  with  that  question." 

Now  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  in  the  world 
what  was  the  rule  in  Shelly 's  case,  and  did  not 
even  know  who  or  when  Shelly  was;  but  my 
friend  loaned  me  a  law  book  with  a  marked  page 
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in  it,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  I  knew 
as  much  about  Mr.  Shelly  and  his  case  as  any- 
body else  at  our  bar — although  I  have  no  more 
recollection  now  about  Shelly 's  case  than  I 
have  of  the  spherical  trigonometry  or  differen- 
tial calculus  in  which  I  got  marks  of  ninety-nine 
and  five-tenths  per  cent,  pure  in  my  universty. 

Sure  enough,  they  gave  me  a  mighty  uncom- 
fortable time  of  it,  two  or  three  hours.  It 
wasn't  what  I  would  call  a  sociable  meeting  at 
all,  but  I  suppose  I  made  some  kind  of  a  show- 
ing. At  last,  as  my  friend  had  told  me,  old 

man  ,  the  most  formidable  figure  at  our 

bar,  bent  his  piercing  gaze  upon  me  and  said, 
"  Young  man,  can  you  tell  me  what  was  the 
rule  in  Shelly 's  case?" 

Now,  as  I  sat  there,  the  rule  in  Shelly 's  case 
was  the  one  thing  I  did  know,  but  I  artfully  as- 
sumed a  puzzled  and  troubled  look  of  counte- 
nance. ''Your  Honor,"  said  I,  "if  the  Court 
please,  my  memory  perhaps  does  not  recall  ab- 
solutely the  full  wording  of  that  rule,  though  I 
recall  it  as  of  my  readings  in  the  law.  I  may 
perhaps  not  give  the  exact  words,  but  as  nearly 
as  I  bring  it  to  mind  it  was  this  way "  And 
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so  I  gave  it.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  give  it  here,  for  the  book  with  the 
marked  page  did  not  belong  to  me.  I  presume 
Shelly 's  case  still  goes  rattling  down  the 
grooves  of  time.  Peace  go  with  it!  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  but  it  got  me  my  admission 
to  the  bar  of County,  as  a  barrister,  solici- 
tor, and  attorney  at  law  of  good  and  regular 
standing.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  my  framed 
certificate  now  on  my  wall. 

Of  law,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  but  little 
of  the  sort  a  good  practitioner  would  care  for. 
We  had  quite  a  docket  of  criminal  cases,  and  I 
was  appointed  by  the  court  at  that  term  as 
counsel  for  a  prisoner  charged  with  a  serious 
offense,  who  had  no  money  with  which  to  em- 
ploy a  lawyer.  The  court,  after  some  thought, 
concluded  it  might  be  safer  for  the  prisoner  if 
he  also  appointed  another  lawyer  to  help  me 
defend  him.  Had  I  been  alone  in  the  case, 
without  doubt  I  would  have  got  my  prisoner 
either  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life  or  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead — in  which  case 
justice  would  have  been  done. 

But  my  associate  in  my  first  case  showed  me 
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that  we  were  not  there  to  procure  justice — a 
great  principle  in  the  practice  of  law  which  all 
lawyers  ought  ever  to  keep  before  them,  and 
which  most  of  them  do  keep  before  them.  There 
was  no  defense,  so  my  associate  suggested  that 
we  should  get  a  straw  bail  for  our  client.  I 
did  not  know  what  a  straw  bail  was,  so  he  ex- 
plained that  it  was  a  bail  bond  signed  by  two 
or  three  Mexicans  who  had  not  a  cent  in  the 
world,  but  who  would  swear  to  anything.  The 
bond,  he  explained,  would  be  winked  at  by  the 
court,  and  that  would  give  us  a  chance  to  get 
our  prisoner  out  of  the  country ;  which  was  per- 
haps the  best  way  all  around,  since  it  was  effi- 
cient and  cheap. 

I  was  learning  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
law !  We  took  our  client  and  an  interpreter  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  after  our  bond  had 
been  accepted,  and  pointed  south  in  the  general 
direction  of  Old  Mexico.  * '  Go, ' '  we  said  to  him. 
"Keep  on  going,  and  don't  ever  come  back." 
He  obeyed.  And  that  ended  my  first  case, 
which  had  taught  me  a  great  deal  more  of  law 
than  I  ever  knew  before. 

Was  this,  then,  I  asked  myself,  the  noble  pro- 
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fession  of  the  law?  Was  my  oath  to  bind  me 
to  fraudulent  bail  bonds  and  perjured  testi- 
mony? Was  this  my  profession — to  lie  and  to 
encourage  lies,  to  deceive  and  to  encourage  de- 
ception? The  thing  sat  pretty  heavily  on  me. 

I  had  no  other  cause  in  that  term  when  I  was 
"called  to  the  bar,"  so  I  sat  and  watched  the 
operations  of  the  law  in  all  its  majesty.  Our 
juries  were  mostly  Mexicans,  or  so  much  so 
that  all  proceedings  had  to  be  passed  out  sec- 
ond hand  by  an  interpreter.  The  Lord  only 
knows  what  the  interpreter  said.  A  good  deal 
of  the  work  was  mining  suits  or  cattle  business, 
where  everything  hinged  on  the  testimony  as  to 
facts.  A  member  of  the  bar  frankly  told  me 
that  in  that  country  the  man  usually  won  his 
case  who  had  the  most  money  to  purchase  Mex- 
ican testimony.  It  needed  little  observation 
on  my  part  to  show  me  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  It  sat  very  heavily  upon  my  con- 
science. 

I  know  now  that  the  real  principles  which 
were  ingrained  in  my  character  by  my  father 
and  my  early  associations  were  not  those  of 
the  law  or  of  business,  but  those  of  sportsman- 
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ship,  honor,  and  fair  play.  There  is  no  use 
for  these  things  in  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  It  is  the  most  unsportsmanlike 
of  all  callings,  and  the  most  unfair  of  all  busi- 
nesses. As  seen  with  us  it  was  also  the  most 
corrupt.  I  went  away  from  my  first  term  at 
court  with  the  conviction  that  the  profession 
of  the  law  as  carried  on  in  that  country  was 
not  a  noble  profession  but  a  disgraceful  one. 
I  had  never  lived  in  this  way  and  I  did  not  want 
to  make  a  living  in  this  way. 

My  unfitness  and  disinclination  for  the  law, 
added  to  this  revulsion  of  feeling  against  it, 
left  me  farther  and  farther  from  any  possibil- 
ity of  success  in  my  calling.  Ought  I  to  have 
stuck  to  it?  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer,  for  I 
do  not  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that  anyone 
who  had  intended  to  elevate  the  bar  of  that 
country  at  that  time  would  have  had  a  difficult 
undertaking  on  his  hands.  So  far  as  my  later 
experiences  were  concerned,  I  saw  some  good 
men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
very  many  who  are  not  good  men.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  great  corporation  lawyers  of  the 
northern  cities  are  any  whit  more  honest  than 
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those  who  met  in  the  little  adobe  courthouse  in 
our  county,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  care  any 
more  for  justice  or  fair  play.  Indeed,  in  the 
hard  school  of  life  I  have  learned  that  sports- 
manship and  business  are  not  friends,  and  that 
often  one  must  choose  whether  he  shall  be  gen- 
tleman or  business  man. 

I  have  known  a  lawyer  to  sneer  at  the  profes- 
sion of  the  newspaper  man  and  the  author,  say- 
ing that  the  average  newspaper  man  can  be 
bought.  That  comes  well  from  a  profession 
carried  on  by  Hessians  all  of  whose  principles 
are  openly  and  deliberately  on  sale,  and  in 
whose  daily  business  life  the  savor  of  sports- 
manship and  fair  play  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
unknown.  On  the  whole,  then  or  now,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  whatever  there  may  be  in 
heredity  my  father  did  not  succeed  in  giving 
me  much  love  for  the  noble  profession  of  the 
law !  To  my  mind  it  has  been  one  of  the  great 
agencies  of  injustice  in  this  country.  It  cost 
us  the  Civil  War.  It  is  costing  us  the  principle 
of  democracy  in  America.  It  is  costing  us  the 
happiness  of  thousands.  It  will  ruin  the  future 
of  America  because  it  is  best  paid  when  it 
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shields  organized  and  allied  rapacity  out  of  all 
touch  with  that  splendid  creed  of  creeds — 
sportsmanship,  fair  play — which,  if  you  please, 
means  democracy.  I  left  it.  From  that  day  to 
this  I  have  never  regretted  that  decision. 

I  say  I  had  few  friends  in  our  little  mountain 
town.  Gradually  I  made  more,  and  it  is  in  such 
a  place  as  this  that  one  makes  lasting  friend- 
ships. Much  as  I  hated  the  practice  of  the  law, 
I  loved  the  creed  which  actually  governed  the 
standards  of  life  in  that  country.  The  citizens 
were  better  than  their  courts  and  their  attor- 
neys. Sometimes  I  think  if  I  could  find  some 
such  community  as  that  to-day  I  would  like  to 
finish  the  rest  of  my  days  there. 

There  was  something  wholly  admirable  in 
the  code  of  manhood  and  honor  in  that  coun- 
try. While  the  courts  had  small  principles,  the 
men  had  large  ones.  Any  man  had  to  stand  cer- 
tain hard  tests  before  he  could  be  received  into 
that  society.  If  he  stood  the  acid,  as  the  saying 
went,  he  was  accepted.  To  be  a  citizen  admit- 
ted to  the  councils  of  those  men  meant  that  the 
newcomer  had  to  have  certain  qualities  worth 
while.  A  man's  word  was  his  bond.  Theft 
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was  unknown.  Every  man  carried  a  discreet 
tongue  in  his  head,  a  good  gun  in  his  belt.  It 
was  supposed  that  every  man  would  shoot  on 
a  point  of  honor. 

We  all  went  armed.  It  was  a  long  time  after 
my  return  to  the  East  that  I  could  feel  myself 
fully  dressed  without  having  on  at  least  one 
six-shooter.  Sometimes  even  yet  I  carry  one. 
It  is  against  the  law,  but  it  makes  the  one  de- 
fense against  other  violations  of  the  law  tol- 
erated or  encouraged  by  the  supine  politi- 
cians who  for  the  most  give  us  our  mockery  of 
a  government.  In  our  country  a  man  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  In 
some  ways  it  was  a  hard  training  school,  in 
other  ways  an  excellent  one.  Even  to-day  the 
manner  of  life  in  that  far-off,  savage  little  town 
seems  large  as  compared  to  the  standards  of 
the  " civilization"  in  which  I  have  lived  so  long 
since  then. 

The  population,  I  have  said,  was  largely  dere- 
lict. I  never  heard  any  man  there  ask  ques- 
tions 'of  another  man  about  his  past.  It  was  the 
most  incurious  population  I  ever  saw.  We  knew 
perfectly  well  that  some  of  our  friends  had  left 
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other  communities  for  their  communities '  good, 
but  that  was  nothing  against  one,  and  the  pres- 
ent pages  of  a  man's  life  were  the  only  ones 
of  interest. 

Human  life  was  very  cheap  in  that  country. 
There  was  really  one  court  which  had  a  respect 
for  the  law,  and  it  was  expected  of  any  man 
that  he  should  go  to  that  court  promptly  and 
settle  his  case  when  the  time  came,  in  such  way 
that  there  might  be  no  appeal.  A  murder  was 
never  a  murder,  but  a  killing.  And  there  were 
a  great  many  killings.  We  tried  a  few  murder 
cases  at  our  court,  but  I  never  knew  of  a  legal 
hanging.  I  knew  of  other  hangings  not  so  legal 
but  more  effective. 

We  had  in  our  country  some  notorious  bad 
men,  desperadoes  who  one  by  one  disappeared 
permanently.  Sometimes  the  sheriff  killed  one, 
sometimes  one  got  lynched,  or  sometimes  one 
killed  another.  Jt  is  quite  a  peaceable  country 
down  there  now.  At  no  time  was  a  man  there 
in  danger  from  footpads  of  the  sneaking  sort. 
That  sort  of  danger  exists  in  the  great  cities 
where  we  spend  millions  in  defense  and  mil- 
lions more  in  tribute.  There  was  a  general 
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charity  of  thought  toward  the  personal  pref- 
erence of  any  gentleman,  and  a  man  might  do 
about  as  he  liked — up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  property  and  the  personal  rights  of  oth- 
ers each  man  was  obliged  to  respect.  The 
peace  officers  of  that  country  were  men  of  splen- 
did courage.  To  that  extent  there  is  some  war- 
rant in  the  blood-and-thunder  western  stories 
mostly  written  by  eastern  men.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  a  dozen  of  these  old  western 
sheriffs  could  come  to  the  most  vice-infested 
city  of  the  North  and  make  its  streets  safe  as 
a  Sabbath  school  in  two  months'  time.  Most 
of  the  city  desperadoes  are  cheap  and  dirty 
little  cowards.  They  do  not  class  with  the  bad 
men  of  the  early  day,  who  simply  were  running 
amuck,  careless  of  their  own  finish.  I  would 
rather  have  a  dozen  of  these  old-time  sheriffs 
back  of  me  than  all  the  police  force  of  the  larg- 
est city.  In  a  couple  of  months  they  would 
found  a  large  graveyard — and  that  would  end 
a  lot  of  the  hold-up  business  very  quickly. 

So  it  may  be  seen  that  there  was  much  fasci- 
nation, if  not  much  law  practice,  in  the  life  of 
our  little  mountain  town,  where  the  sun  nearly 
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always  shone  and  where  no  one  was  in  a  hurry ; 
jeven  although  under  the  outward  calm  human 
passions  ran  hot  and  swift.  Most  of  the  actual 
killing  and  quarreling  of  that  country  occurred 
around  the  saloons.  Indeed,  alcohol  is  at  the 
front  as  immediate  agent  in  the  great  majority 
of  murders.  A  man  will  get  very  angry  at  an- 
other man,  feel  almost  angry  enough  to  kill 
him;  but  it  takes  just  the  added  touch  of  the 
fire  of  alcohol  actually  to  bring  him  to  the 
shooting  point. 

Sometimes  I  have  to  ask  if  that  border  coun- 
try of  long  ago  was  a  dangerous  place  for  one 
to  live,  and  whether  I  ever  got  into  any  trouble 
there.  My  experience  was  that  it  was  the  saf- 
est country  one  ever  saw,  so  long  as  one  wanted 
to  mind  one's  own  business.  During  my  life 
in  that  country  I  never  took  a  drop  of  liquor 
and  never  sat  in  a  game  of  cards — facts  which 
perhaps  had  something  to  do  with  my  immu- 
nity from  trouble.  Outside  of  the  chance  of 
picking  up  a  stray  bullet  I  don't  think  I  was 
ever  in  a  situation  with  very  much  definite 
danger  but  once.  That  was  in  a  little  place  in 
the  Southwest  when  I  was  returning  from  a  lit- 
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tie  bailie,  or  dance.  The  moon  was  shining 
quite  bright  in  the  little  street  when,  all  at 
once,  I  was  confronted  by  two  men  who  came 
from  I  know  not  where.  Neither  did  I  know 
their  exact  errand — although  sometimes  trou- 
ble arose  over  dances  at  these  places  where 
Americans  and  Mexicans  mingled,  and  where 
the  ladies  were  mostly  Mexican.  In  any  case, 
these  two  gentlemen  were  undoubtedly  Mexi- 
cans, and  undoubtedly  hostile. 

Their  plan  seemed  to  be  to  approach  one  on 
each  side,  the  one  on  the  right  to  do  the  hold- 
ing, the  one  on  the  left  to  do  the  required  busi- 
ness with  his  narrow-bladed  knife.  It  amuses 
me  to  hear  men  tell  what  they  are  going  to  do 
in  this  or  that  sudden  situation  of  danger.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  tell  in  advance. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  just  why  my  own 
conduct  was  such  as  it  was  in  this  sudden  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  creed  of  the  country  I  could 
have  killed  both  these  men  and  been  held  blame- 
less, and  I  wonder  yet  why  I  did  not  kill  one 
of  them.  But  instead  of  shooting  from  the  hip 
as  an  eastern  writer  of  wild-west  literature 
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would  have  had  it,  I  did  not  shoot  at  all!  In- 
stead, jerking  my  heavy  gun  from  its  scabbard, 
I  took  all  the  time  required  to  make  a  strong 
side  swipe  at  the  head  of  the  man  on  my  left. 
It  was  an  excellent  shot — had  the  weapon  been 
a  rock  in  a  stocking  it  would  have  been  just 
as  good — and  the  man  went  down  very  prompt- 
ly. Still  I  fear  I  did  not  play  the  game  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  for  I  entirely  forgot  the  other 
man — who  seems  to  have  disappeared  into  thin 
air,  for  I  never  saw  him  go — and  dropped  on 
the  bosom  of  my  fallen  foe.  With  something 
in  my  mind,  I  don't  know  what,  I  shoved  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  into  his  face.  I  think  if  he 
had  moved,  or  even  batted  an  eyelash,  I  would 
surely  have  blown  off  all  or  part  of  his  head. 
But,  mercifully  for  him,  the  blow  had  knocked 
him  quite  senseless,  and  he  did  not  move. 
Wherefore  I  arose,  and  seeing  none  left  to  de- 
tain me,  absented  myself  very  swiftly.  I  hope 
the  poor  chap  has  come  to  by  this  time,  but  I 
never  heard,  for  I  left  the  town  soon  after  with- 
out leaving  cards  of  inquiry.  He  cut  me  a  tri- 
fle in  the  arm,  but  as  I  have  his  knife  to  this 
day — and  use  it  still  as  a  paper  cutter — and  as 
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certainly  I  must  have  given  him  a  headache 
in  exchange,  I  presume  we  may  call  the  score 
even. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  little  big  game  left 
in  the  mountains  thereabouts,  and  I  fear  I 
hunted  grizzlies  more  than  I  did  clients.  Some- 
times I  tanned  bear  hides  when  I  should  have 
been  reading  law.  There  was  no  regular  form 
of  business  custom  in  that  town.  A  man  opened 
his  store  or  his  office  when  he  felt  like  it,  went 
to  bed  when  he  pleased,  did  what  he  pleased  all 
the  time.  This  fashion  of  life,  with  no  law 
practice,  yet  a  general  code  of  life  which  meant 
personal  independence  and  a  sportsmanlike  no- 
tion of  fair  play,  was  typical  of  our  population 
there,  which  was  largely  Southern  in  deriva- 
tion. My  father  was  a  Southerner  also.  Some- 
times I  compared  the  personal  principles  I 
took  there  with  the  personal  principles  I  found 
there.  The  two  together  did  not  spell  business 
success  as  we  understand  that  phrase  in  the 
North  now.  No  period  of  my  life  ever  had  more 
effect  on  me  than  that  of  my  stay  in  this  moun- 
tain community,  among  these  strong  and  inde- 
pendent characters.  Then  and  ever  since  then, 
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I  fear,  I  have  violated  most  of  the  rules  for  suc- 
cess in  business. 

It  gradually  became  apparent,  even  to  all  of 
us  lotus-eaters,  that  our  camp  was  going  down- 
hill very  fast.  There  was  almost  no  business 
and  almost  no  money  in  circulation — we  often 
said  that  the  total  circulating  medium  was  only 
about  three  hundred  dollars,  and  the  transient 
ownership  of  all  the  current  cash  depended  on 
the  luck  of  the  night  in  the  poker  game  in  the 
main  saloon.  As  I  did  not  play  poker,  I  was 
not  getting  into  the  money.  I  began  to  see  that 
this  sort  of  life  was  not  right  for  me,  that  the 
future  did  not  shape  right.  Yet  I  could  see 
that  my  problem  was  going  to  settle  itself  be- 
fore long.  One  after  another  of  our  men  left 
the  town  not  to  return.  Of  law  business  there 
was  little  or  none,  since  we  lawyers  had  tied  up 
the  one  active  mill  with  an  injunction.  Our  lit- 
tle community,  half  mining  town  and  half  cow 
camp,  showed  signs  of  folding  its  hands  and  go- 
ing to  sleep,  more  or  less  permanently.  Twen- 
ty-five years  later  I  returned  to  it,  as  I  havo 
said,  and  I  found  it  very  little  changed  in  tho 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  old  boys 
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are  there  to-day,  bless  them!  I  love  them.  I 
still  love  that  blue  sky,  and  the  wondrous  shad- 
ows on  the  hills. 

Often  I  wonder  what  is  the  governing  influ- 
ence at  the  turning  point  of  a  man 's  life,  wheth- 
er he  ever  really  decides  very  much  about  it 
himself,  whether  circumstances  or  heredity  or 
what  not  makes  the  decision.  Now,  without 
much  plan,  I  was  approaching  another  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  determining  factor  in  that 
was  a  purely  accidental  circumstance,  and  I 
cannot  see  where  judgment  or  decision  had 
much  to  do  with  it. 

When  I  was  reading  law  in  my  little  native 
town,  someone  showed  me,  by  mere  chance, 
copies  of  two  different  sporting  journals.  At 
that  time  we  had  considerable  game  in  the 
country,  and  journals  of  this  sort  had  a  certain 
standing  and  certain  prosperity.  Those  were 
the  days  of  the  railroad  pass.  When  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  Southwest  I  wrote  the  edi- 
tor of  one  of  these  sporting  papers  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  give  me  transportation  in  return 
for  some  stories  which  I  could  write  from  the 
southwestern  country.  He  complied.  I  rode 
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thither  on  my  pass  very  proudly,  and  when  I 
was  not  hunting  bear  or  reading  up  on  Shelly 's 
case,  I  used  to  put  in  some  time  doing  sketches 
about  men  and  affairs  as  I  found  them  about 
me.  Fatal  circumstance!  My  success  in  this 
seemed  as  easy  as  success  in  the  law  was  hard ! 
No  blinking  in  regard  to  this — I  returned  eager- 
ly time  and  again  to  the  game!  I  had  found 
what  I  enjoyed  doing — and,  I  say,  found  it  by 
accident ! 

Copies  of  the  paper  came  back  to  our  town 
and  soon  I  was  famous  in  a  mild  way.  None 
the  less,  I  was  simply  drifting  without  much 
purpose,  when  it  comes  to  that.  I  did  not  get 
any  money  out  of  my  writing,  and  soon  came 
nearly  to  the  end  of  my  resources.  If  a  man 
had  a  friend  in  that  country,  he  was  a  friend. 
I  did  not  go  in  debt  beyond  my  means  to  pay, 
but  I  shall  always  remember  a  certain  beef- 
steak which  a  kindly  old  restaurant  keeper  in 
that  town  gave  me  once  upon  a  time.  Long 
after  that,  I  paid  his  widow  pretty  fairly  for 
that  beefsteak.  Now  I  don't  know  how  any- 
body made  a  living  in  that  country,  for  there 
was  almost  no  place  to  get  hold  of  any  money. 
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Perhaps  others  had  mastered  better  than  my- 
self the  philosophy  of  being  broke.  I  never 
thought  it  was  because  of  my  fame  as  a  writer, 
but  because  of  my  evidences  of  being  broke, 
that  a  certain  man  came  to  me  at  this  time  as  a 
friend. 

We  had  two  newspapers  in  our  town,  one  of 
them  owned  by  two  brothers.  One  of  these 
brothers  now  is  the  mayor  of  a  thriving  Illinois 
town,  and  a  successful  business  man.  I  pre- 
sume he  also  may  look  back  with  amusement  to 
the  early  days  when  he  was  running  a  little 
paper  in  our  half -wild  community  in  the  far 
West.  The  only  profit  was  from  the  cowmen's 
advertising  of  registered  brands,  and  the  occa- 
sional legal  printing  of  mining  locations,  etc. 
There  was  not  very  much  news.  This  gentle- 
man, however,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, came  to  me  one  day  and  offered  me  five 
dollars  a  week  to  act  as  editor  of  his  paper! 
I  doubted  if  there  was  as  much  money  in  the 
world  as  five  dollars  a  week,  but  accepted  his 
offer.  I  presume  this  might  be  called  my  first 
step  into  the  learned  profession  of  letters. 

Nothing   much    happened   in   that    country 
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which  we  regarded  as  news,  and  a  good  deal 
of  our  work  consisted  in  selecting  reprint 
from  Bill  Nye's  Boomerang  and  George  Peck's 
Milwaukee  Sun,  where  "Peck's  Bad  Boy" 
was  then  flourishing.  We  cherished,  however, 
a  passionate  loyalty  to  our  town  and  its  insti- 
tutions. If  a  man  came  into  town  with  a  piece 
of  ore  as  big  as  your  fist  which  looked  rather 
peculiar,  we  didn't  stop  to  bother  about  the  as- 
sayer — it  was  good  for  a  column  description  of 
the  "property"  which  he  was  "developing." 
I  recall  now  some  of  the  editorials  I  wrote  in 
those  days,  trying  to  convince  Eastern  Capital 
what  chances  it  was  overlooking  in  not  coming 
to  our  country.  Of  course,  Eastern  Capital 
never  saw  our  paper,  and  would  have  paid  no 
attention  to  it  if  it  had,  but  we  had  done  our 
duty. 

We  paid  very  little  attention  to  murders  in 
our  paper,  or  rather  to  * '  killings, "  as  we  called 
them,  except  to  describe  them  as  regrettable 
occurrences.  We  gave  quite  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  lynching  of  Joel  Fowler,  but  that 
was  because  Joel  had  been  a  very  bad  man 
indeed,  and  because  Joel  was  dead  and  had 
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left  no  friends  behind  him.  I  rather  question 
whether  the  modern  city  editor  would  have 
thought  us  very  exact  in  our  estimate  of  news. 

We  used  to  print  our  paper  on  Saturday  aft- 
ernoons on  the  Washington  hand  press — the 
good  old  Washington  which  has  made  such  his- 
tory, ambition,  and  grief  in  many  parts  of  this 
country,  quite  as  thoroughly  as  the  Web  Per- 
fecting Press  does  to-day — and  it  took  us  two 
or  three  hours  to  run  off  our  edition,  which  at 
times  would  reach  three  or  four  hundred  cop- 
ies. Not  so  very  long  ago  I  was  talking  with 
the  former  owner  of  this  old  paper  and  he  told 
me  of  something  which  happened  soon  after  I 
left  that  country,  which  will  show  very  well 
our  journalistic  ideas  of  that  time. 

"We  moved  the  paper  down  to  the  county 
seat,  you  know,"  said  he.  "That  was  a  few 
miles  below  the  settlement  on  the  Bonito.  One 
time  I  was  pulling  off  our  edition  and  talking 
once  in  a  while  to  a  chap  who  had  come  down 
from  Bonito  and  been  sitting  around  the  office 
all  day  and  reading  exchanges.  I  was  about 
half  done,  when  all  at  once  he  sat  up,  spit  at 
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the  stove,  and  said, '  Say,  would  you  like  an  item 
for  your  paper  V 

"  'What  is  it  VI  asked  him,  'or  what  was  it?' 

"  'Why,  there  was  thirteen  people  killed  up 
in  our  town  last  night.  I  forgot  to  tell  you.* 

"  'Was  there?'  said  I.  'Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  sooner,  and  I'd  have  put  it  in  the  paper. 
I've  got  her  about  printed  now.  Wait  till 
I've  got  done  and  then  tell  me  about  it — I'll 
make  a  note  of  it  for  next  week. ' 

' '  Now,  what  he  told  me  was  true.  There  had 
been  a  big  killing  up  there.  A  sort  of  crazy 
easterner  had  sold  a  mining  claim  and  got 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  he  had  a  notion 
everybody  was  going  to  rob  him.  He  had  this 
money  in  his  clothes  and  was  on  his  way  out 
of  town,  but  had  to  stop  overnight  at  this  place. 
There  was  a  sort  of  sawmill  camp  there,  and 
no  hotel,  only  a  boarding  house.  There  was 
only  one  room  or  maybe  two  in  the  house,  and 
maybe  twenty  people  were  sleeping  there,  all 
around  the  floor  or  in  all  sorts  of  bunks. 
There  was  a  woman  there,  with  a  baby  in  a 
cradle,  too.  Now,  in  the  night  either  this  woman 
got  up  or  someone  else  got  up  and  moved 
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around,  and  that  woke  up  this  crazy  easterner, 
who  saw  someone  standing  and  thought  he 
was  going  to  be  robbed.  He  grabbed  his  gun 
and  began  to  shoot,  and  he  killed  the  woman. 
Then  everybody  began  to  shoot,  and  a  good 
many  were  hurt,  not  knowing  what  it  was  all 
about. 

"This  half-crazy  fellow,  scared  plumb  crazy 
now,  got  outside  and  got  on  a  horse  and  rode 
up  the  canon.  He  couldn't  find  the  way  out, 
and  at  daybreak  he  came  back,  running  his 
horse  through  the  town  down  the  trail.  He 
shot  one  or  two  people  then.  An  old  justice  of 
the  peace  took  a  rest  over  a  log  with  a  big 
needle  gun  and  killed  him. 

"Now  you  would  think,"  concluded  my  in- 
formant, "that  that  was  quite  a  story,  wouldn't 
you?  Well,  we  let  it  lie  over  a  week,  and  as  I 
remember  it,  explained  to  inquiring  friends 
that  this  fellow  from  Bonito  had  not  told  us 
anything  about  it  until  it  was  too  late!" 

Such  was  my  journalistic  training  in  its 
early  stages.  I  now  had  an  odd  sort  of  ground- 
ing in  two  professions,  and  in  respect  of  which 
I  had  the  worst  preparation  it  would  be  hard 
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to  say.  But  at  least  my  friend  managed  to  pay 
me  five  dollars  a  week  for  a  little  while,  and 
professed  to  believe  in  my  future — if  I  would 
pursue  that  future  somewhere  else  but  on  his 
payroll,  for  times  were  very  hard.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  know  enough  about  preparing 
copy  to  finish  a  word  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
if  the  syllable  broke  there.  Neither  did  I  know 
how  to  make  the  mark  which  indicates  a  para- 
graph, nor  could  I  have  made  the  mark  for  a 
period.  I  would  have  had  a  fine  time  in  a  city 
office  as  a  reporter! 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  I  was 
now  a  young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  of 
good  education,  and  with  every  need  in  the 
world  to  begin  to  get  somewhere  in  life.  The 
owner  of  my  paper  gave  me  a  pass  back  to  the 
States.  When  I  went  away,  I  promised  him 
that  in  all  likelihood  I  would  come  back.  But 
I  never  did  go  back,  at  least,  not  for  twenty- 
five  years.  What  I  saw  then  convinced  me  that 
had  I  with  scientific  accuracy  endeavored  to 
select  a  location  either  for  the  practice  of  the 
law  or  the  practice  of  journalism,  I  could  not 
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possibly  have  found  a  worse  one  than  that  in 
which  I  passed  this  stage  of  my  career ! 

Ought  I  to  have  remained  in  that  town?  Was 
it  strength  or  weakness  which  decided  me  not 
to  do  so  f  I  cannot  tell ;  I  cannot  answer  those 
questions,  though  any  successful  man  can  al- 
ways answer  all  questions  on  his  own  life — he 
lays  it  all  to  his  own  ability.  But  I  remember 
very  well  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  man 
who  went  back  to  the  States.  We  had  no  re- 
spect for  him  in  our  community.  Our  words 
of  praise  were  for  the  man  who  had  "come  to 
stay";  and  hence  you  will  see  the  derivation  of 
that  somewhat  hackneyed  western  phrase.  For 
reasons  which  I  have  tried  frankly  to  set  forth, 
I  abandoned  the  point  I  had  chosen  as  my  first 
firing  line  in  life. 

Ought  I  to  have  done  that?  Ought  I  to  have 
clung  to  the  law?  Or  ought  I  to  have  hung  to 
local  newspaper  work?  Nice  questions,  but  I 
cannot  answer  them  to-day.  In  trying  to  an- 
swer them,  as  I  know  very  well,  I  was  to  lose 
the  next  seven  years  of  my  life,  and  pretty 
much  everything  I  had  in  the  way  of  ambition 
and  attainment. 
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I  must  have  had  a  sort  of  unformed  convic- 
tion that  gradually  I  was  drifting  from  the  law 
and  toward  the  inky  trade.  But  all  my  ideas 
regarding  the  latter  were  quite  as  nebulous  as 
they  had  been  about  the  former.  I  was  igno- 
rant. I  had  no  horizon.  My  family  had  given 
me  none.  In  those  days  there  was  no  profes- 
sion of  letters  such  as  we  know  now.  The  mar- 
ket for  writers  was  very  narrow  and  very  badly 
paid.  The  great  magazines  were  unknown,  and 
relatively  few  books  were  printed  then  as  com- 
pared to  to-day.  I  did  not  have  any  horizon 
in  regard  to  any  of  these  things.  In  fact,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  it  now,  all  the  mo- 
tives which  governed  me  were  vague,  not  clean- 
cut,  definite,  assured.  And  yet,  as  I  look  fairly 
at  myself,  I  cannot  call  myself  vague,  indefi- 
nite, or  irresolute  of  mental  habit,  for  so  many 
call  me  stubborn  and  hard-headed  and  difficult. 
I  accept  the  last  adjective  with  grim  content. 
All  life  has  been  difficult  with  me. 

I  have  often  thought  of  Wolfe  and  his  ambi- 
tion to  conquer  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Yon- 
der above  me  were  the  heights  of  Abraham,  in- 
definite, misty,  and  shrouded,  perhaps  holding 
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some  sort  of  answer  to  my  vague  wish  to  write 
something.  But  I  was  not  sure  they  held  it,  and 
was  not  sure  what  it  was  which  perhaps  they 
might  hold.  I  did  not  know  how  high  the 
heights  were  above  me,  and  I  knew  of  no  secret 
path  thereto.  Moreover,  instead  of  being  a 
Wolfe,  with  definite  genius  and  definite  pur- 
pose, I  was  only  a  ragged  sergeant  of  an  army 
of  derelicts.  Back  of  me  lay  no  army,  no  com- 
missary, no  support,  no  sympathy,  no  muni- 
tions, no  equipment  whatever.  A  ragged  and 
solitary  sergeant  at  the  foot  of  the  heights, 
which  I  was  not  sure  I  wanted  to  climb — on  the 
whole,  I  am  not  sure  I  could  have  been  called 
much  of  a  success  at  this  stage  of  my  life !  Be- 
sides, as  I  have  said,  I  was  worried  over  all 
these  things  until  I  was  well-nigh  ill.  I  was 
and  long  had  been  in  a  very  morbid  frame  of 
mind,  due  to  my  ignorance,  my  lack  of  horizon. 
Let  me  conclude  this  chapter  of  my  life.  One 
day  I  took  the  mule  stage  bound  to  the  railroad, 
a  railroad  pass  back  to  the  East  in  my  pocket. 
At  the  canon  entrance  I  turned  to  look  back  at 
this  little  lotus  land,  lying  in  its  encircling 
mountains,  with  the  cloudless  sky  above  it.  I 
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felt  something  in  my  throat — I  still  feel  it 
there,  when  I  think  of  it  all — sun  and  hills  and 
sky  and  youth. 

I  have  never  forgotten  that  place.  We  never 
forget  the  place  where  we  have  buried  our 
dead.  And  when  I  looked  behind  me  from  the 
stage,  what  I  mostly  saw  there  was  the  grave 
of  a  nice,  shy,  slender,  sensitive,  ragged  ser- 
geant of  the  derelicts;  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  dead  broke  and  a  failure. 


Ill 


FEOM  PILLAR  TO  POST — THE  MAN  WHO  COULD  DO 
"ALMOST  ANYTHING" 

When  I  left  the  little  mining  camp  which  had 
known  my  dismal  failure  in  making  a  start  in 
the  profession  of  law,  I  received,  as  I  have 
said,  from  my  associates  there  only  the  sneer- 
ing contempt  which  is  accorded  the  renegade; 
for  they  accounted  as  renegade  any  man  who, 
having  come  West  to  make  a  start,  had  quit  the 
West  and  gone  back  home  to  "the  States." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  learned  when  I  ar- 
rived once  more  at  my  native  village  in  the 
States,  those  who  had  remained  behind  there 
felt  toward  the  man  who  came  back  from  the 
West  after  a  failure  to  make  good  there,  quite 
as  the  West  had  which  he  had  abandoned. 
Hence  I  had  friends  neither  in  the  Southwest 
nor  in  my  old  home.  The  fact  began  to  leak 
out  that  I  was  not  getting  a  start ;  and  all  my 
family's  friends  were,  of  course,  glad  of  that. 

83 
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For  me  to  open  a  law  office  in  the  home  town 
would  now  have  been  practically  impossible.  I 
now  had  left  almost  no  money  at  all,  and  I 
needed  work  of  some  sort.  Affairs  were  very 
bad  with  my  family  at  this  time.  My  father 
had  only  a  fragment  of  his  business  left,  and 
was  settling  down  now  to  be  a  broken,  silent, 
and  disappointed  man;  although  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  soured  and  never  knew  him  to  com- 
plain. One  sister  had  died  far  from  home,  an- 
other was  getting  on  very  badly,  on  account  of 
an  unhappy  marriage.  When  she  needed  some 
money,  my  father  mortgaged  the  old  home  and 
gave  it  to  her.  I  know,  because  I  paid  off  that 
mortgage  myself  later  on.  But  for  the  present 
I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  I  had  never 
traveled  very  much  and  knew  little  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  western  country,  although 
at  that  time  it  was  customary  for  young  men  to 
go  West  to  make  their  own  start  in  life.  The 
immediate  and  pressing  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
to  enter  some  line  of  activity  which  would  bring 
in  a  little  money  for  myself  and  the  family. 

Ought  I  now  to  have  started  once  more  in  the 
law?  I  cannot  answer  that.  Only  I  remember 
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that  the  thought  of  the  long,  poverty-smitten 
waiting  for  clients  whom  I  did  not  want  was  a 
thing  of  horror  to  me.  But,  horror  or  not,  had 
it  promised  any  money  at  the  time  certainly  I 
would  have  gone  on  with  it.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I  had  no  friends  in  any  of  the  larger  com- 
munities who  might  have  taken  me  on  in  a  law 
office  in  some  minor  capacity.  I  presume  all 
the  wise  folk  will  criticize  and  condemn  a  man 
no  more  master  of  his  destiny  than  I  was  then ; 
but,  as  I  look  back  at  the  matter  now,  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me  tell  what  opportunity  ex- 
isted for  me  at  that  time,  or  what  opportunity 
I  had  thus  far  overlooked  in  all  my  life.  It 
is  only  the  fortunate  who  scoff  at  luck. 

One  thing  was  sure — I  could  not  stay  here  in 
the  old  town.  I  went  down  to  a  larger  city,  not 
far  away — the  city  my  father  might  have 
chosen  instead  of  our  village — and  tried  my  best 
to  find  something  to  do.  I  said  to  myself — 
and  to  everybody  else — that  I  was  willing  to  do 
"almost  anything."  As  usual,  that  meant  al- 
most nothing.  After  a  long  time  a  friend  intro- 
duced me  to  the  editor  of  a  little  paper  in  this 
city — a  sort  of  nondescript  affair,  printed  week- 
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ly  and  devoted  only  to  society  news.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  anything  more  impractical  than 
that  sort  of  a  paper  in  that  sort  of  a  town — a 
somewhat  staid  western  community.  The  chap 
had  something  of  a  nose  for  news,  however,  and 
a  facile  art  of  flattery  which  made  almost  every- 
one in  the  place  who  had  any  money  feel  him- 
self or  herself  a  shining  social  light. 

This  man  looked  at  me  with  much  dubious- 
ness, but  finally  concluded  to  give  me  work  at 
the  princely  salary  of  ten  dollars  per  week — 
most  of  it  payable  in  silver,  as  I  later  learned. 
At  least,  this  was  twice  as  much  salary  as  I  had 
ever  obtained  down  in  the  mining  camp.  This 
was  my  second  employment  in  journalism.  Can 
you  pass  the  record?  Can  you,  by  the  severest 
effort  of  the  imagination,  sit  down  and  think 
of  any  worse  start  than  I  had  made  in  the 
West,  unless  it  was  this  other  start  I  was  now 
making  here? 

Ought  I  to  have  taken  on  this  work?  I  can- 
not answer  that.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  was 
the  one  earthly  thing  I  could  get  to  do.  At 
the  time  I  was  glad  to  have  the  chance.  I  can- 
not from  this  stage  of  observation  tell  what 
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other  opportunity  there  was  or  what  else  I 
could  have  done. 

My  father  was  by  this  time  too  much  broken 
down  to  care  much  about  my  apostasy  from  the 
profession  for  which  he  had  intended  me.  I 
think  he  was  much  disappointed  in  all  of  his 
children,  and  had  much  right  to  be,  but  he  him- 
self continued  to  work  the  best  he  knew,  si- 
lently and  honestly.  His  religion  was  a  real 
thing  to  him,  and  gave  him  comfort.  What 
would  I  not  give  for  that  same  unhesitating 
faith  to-day! 

The  old  home  was  kept  up  after  a  fashion, 
and  there  was  no  absolute  want.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  friendship  of  our  little  mountain  town. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  existed 
here  in  this  older  town  in  the  Middle  West. 
People  stuck  by  one  another.  My  family  were 
poor  but  they  still  held  all  their  friends — even 
those  who  were  glad  to  see  me  fail.  The  cold 
and  brutal  creed  of  the  city  did  not  obtain  there. 
My  father  had  grown  up  in  this  town,  been  a 
part  of  its  life,  and  although  he  had  met  re- 
verses in  fortune  he  continued  respected  and 
beloved.  It  was  the  loyalty  of  the  small  so- 
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cial  unit  to  its  own.  I  did  not  at  that  time 
know  that  it  was  the  loyalty  one  to  another  of 
those  who  had  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  battle  of  life. 

I  presume  I  was  very  likely  the  most  igno- 
rant newspaper  man  who  ever  tried  that  un- 
certain game.  I  was  now  in  my  native  State, 
and  among  my  own  friends  or  friends  of  my 
family.  By  this  time  some  of  my  classmates 
had  begun  to  get  on  in  the  world.  I  cannot 
well  tell  how  humiliated  I  felt  over  my  own 
situation  in  life.  The  mental  worry  of  it  well- 
nigh  overcame  me,  and  this  had  none  too  good 
effect  upon  my  physical  health  and  working  ef- 
ficiency. The  answer  to  which,  of  course,  is 
that  one  ought  not  to  have  ill-health  or  mental 
troubles  if  one  would  succeed — as  wise  an  an- 
swer as  anyone  can  make  to  the  man  who  is 
trying  his  desperate  best  to  get  on  and  failing 
in  the  effort. 

In  this  cheerful  stage  of  my  fortune,  I  was 
walking  on  the  street  one  day,  when  I  met  face 
to  face  one  of  the  causes  of  my  original  depar- 
ture for  the  West.  Cherches  la  femme! 

Naturally  I  cannot  talk  much  about  this,  but 
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perhaps  must  say  that  we  patched  up  matters 
<3nce  more.  Someone  else  was  getting  a  wrong 
start  now  beside  myself. 

It  is  easier  to  decide  anyone's  problems  than 
one's  own.  I  can  see  with  perfect  plainness 
the  mistake  of  the  other  party  in  that  meeting 
in  having  anything  to  do  with  a  foreordained 
and  predestined  failure  such  as  at  that  time  I 
must  have  been  considered.  .  .  .  But,  at  any 
rate,  just  as  a  chance  copy  of  a  sporting  paper 
had  done  something  to  change  my  life,  so  this 
chance  meeting  had  a  certain  far-reaching  ef- 
fect: as  that,  it  cost  me  ten  years  of  my  life; 
a  great  many  of  my  principles ;  perhaps  a  large 
part  of  my  future. 

All  this  I  can  say  with  absolute  kindness  and 
fairness  and  without  any  criticism  of  anyone 
but  myself.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  study 
things  like  this  if  we  are  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  a  man's  success  or  failure.  A  wom- 
an— women — always  will  be  found  mingled  in 
the  skein  of  a  man's  life.  At  any  rate  I  must 
be  clear  on  one  point — I  have  no  criticism  what- 
ever to  offer  in  regard  to  certain  things  which 
somewhat  altered  my  course  in  life  from  this 
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time.  Those  concerned  with  the  other  side  of 
the  game  did  precisely  what  was  right  and 
wise  and  proper  in  every  regard,  and  I  have  no 
blame  for  the  judge  or  judges  who  passed  on 
me  and  found  me  wanting.  I  can  imagine  a 
personality,  a  character,  and  a  financial  fortune 
much  more  attractive  than  mine  must  have 
seemed  at  that  time  to  any  family,  even  though 
we  two  unhappy  persons  tried  pitifully  to  do 
what  we  tried  to  say  was  right — all  because  of 
the  old  law.  Male  and  female  made  He  them. 

But  presently  I  came  on  to  learn  that  there 
was  not  very  much  of  a  future  on  this  little 
paper  because  it  was  not  founded  on  any  kind 
of  a  business  proposition.  Time  was  slipping 
away  rather  rapidly  in  my  young  years  and 
again  something  had  to  be  done.  A  relative  in 
a  staid  old  Ohio  town  wrote  and  asked  me  to 
come  on  and  take  up  work,  for  a  time  at  least, 
on  a  newspaper  there.  I  went  on,  to  discover 
the  town  to  be  very  old,  staid,  and  settled,  with 
not  very  much  business  horizon  about  it.  I 
was  set  to  work  at  the  attractive  occupation 
of  collecting  delinquent  subscriptions,  scattered 
over  the  surrounding  country.  I  don't  recol- 
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lect  whether  or  not  I  had  any  salary,  but  if  so 
it  could  have  been  only  a  very  few  dollars  a 
week.  Anyone  who  knows  those  Ohio  men  on 
that  kind  of  an  Ohio  paper  will  realize  that  the 
salary  was  not  going  to  last  very  long  if  the 
income  did  not  largely  exceed  the  outgo.  More- 
over, the  list  of  collections  given  me  included 
only  such  as  the  most  prayerful  and  the  most 
legal  endeavors  of  the  owners  of  the  paper  had 
left  uncollected.  Some  of  them  were  four  or 
five  years  old.  Can  you  match  this  for  one 
more  bad  start  ?  To  myself  I  sometimes  smiled 
grimly  over  this,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
was  the  champion  bad  starter. 

All  this  time  I  was  somewhat  agonized  over 
my  bad  fortune,  not  only  on  my  account  but 
that  of  my  people,  whom  I  really  wished  to  as- 
sist, and  for  whom  I  could  do  but  little.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  my  business  of  col- 
lecting bad  debts  would  terminate  with  the  win- 
ter. There  was  no  future  in  that  line  of  activ- 
ity. Now,  what  would  you  have  done  in  any 
one  of  these  situations  which  I  have  outlined? 
Would  you  have  continued  in  this  work  on 
this  staid  old  paper,  had  you  been  able  to  do  so  t 
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In  the  books,  the  poor  but  honest  young  man 
usually  marries  the  proprietor's  daughter — it 
is  an  excellent  way  to  get  a  start — none  is 
easier,  although  I  have  mostly  observed  that 
the  man  who  marries  money  pays  an  awfully 
high  price  for  it.  Personally,  I  never  worked 
for  any  employer  who  had  a  daughter  on  whom 
I  could  look  with  anything  but  sentiments  of 
horror.  It  was  so  here.  Now  what  would  you 
have  done  in  a  case  like  that?  I  know  what  I 
did — just  what  I  had  always  done  up  to  this 
point  in  my  life — I  did  the  next  best  thing  I 
could  find  to  do. 

I  began  to  feel  now  the  very  dangerous  con- 
viction that  perhaps  success  is  a  haphazard  sort 
of  thing  after  all,  much  easier  to  explain  after 
it  has  happened  than  before — as  indeed  usu- 
ally it  is  explained,  and  far  more  satisfacto- 
rily. But  one  thing  I  recognize  now,  and  rec- 
ognized then  in  my  own  case — the  lack  of  a 
clean-cut,  conclusive,  purposeful,  and  definite 
ambition  in  life.  I  was  not  yet  sure  what  I 
ought  to  do  or  could  do  or  wanted  to  do.  I 
think  in  a  general  way  I  wanted  to  write,  but  I 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Meantime,  I 
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was  simply  one  of  that  great  army  of  young 
men  who  would  have  been  willing  to  "do  al- 
most anything. " 

In  all  these  frank  comments  on  my  own  expe- 
riences I  ought  not  to  be  frank  to  the  point  of 
injustice  with  a  chap  who  really  was  ambitious, 
hard-working,  conscientious,  and  faithful.  Nor 
ought  I  to  say  that  I  was  a  weakling,  or  that 
I  carried  any  too  prominently  marks  of  my 
lack  of  success.  The  wise  men  speak  of  the 
desirability  of  having  good  habits,  but  good 
habits  are  not  enough  of  themselves.  I  had  ex- 
cellent habits.  I  did  not  drink,  I  did  not  use 
tobacco,  I  did  not  dissipate,  did  not  play  cards ; 
and  I  did  work  hard,  and  was  honest  and  pains- 
taking. In  short,  I  still  had  my  conscience, 
something  which  I  hope  I  have  never  lost. 
Without  doubt  or  question  I  was  doing  my  best. 
Still,  although  I  did  not  really  despair,  and 
although  I  still  tried,  my  best  certainly  was 
not  good  enough  to  win. 

However  these  things  may  be — and  I  do  not 
know  how  they  may  be — there  was  no  doubt  of 
my  need  of  another  meal  ticket.  The  owners  of 
this  paper  evinced  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
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taking  me  into  partnership.  Suppose  they  had 
done  so?  After  thirty  years  I  might  now  per- 
haps be  making  as  much  in  a  year  there  as  I 
make  in  a  month  to-day.  Suppose  I  had  ad- 
vanced in  that  other  and  earlier  little  paper 
of  society  news  until  I  had  owned  the  whole 
property  ?  I  might — had  I  made  a  greater  suc- 
cess than  its  owner,  who  lived  to  see  the  death 
of  his  paper — have  made  as  much  in  a  year 
there  as  I  have  sometimes  made  in  a  week  of 
late  years.  Had  I  owned  all  the  paper  where 
I  began  to  work  at  five  dollars  a  week  in  the 
Southwest,  and  all  the  other  newspapers  print- 
ed in  that  territory  at  that  time,  I  might  have 
been  worth  a  fraction  of  what  I  could  schedule 
to-day  if  I  had  to.  If  I  had  kept  on  in  the 
practice  of  law,  in  any  one  of  those  towns  where 
I  lived  then,  and  had  I  gone  to  the  head  of  the 
bar  there,  I  might  have  made  as  much  in  a 
year  as  I  have  made  sometimes  in  five  or  six 
months  of  happy  work.  Of  course,  I  might 
have  obtained  much  social  prominence  in  some 
of  those  communities — might  perhaps  have 
gone  to  the  legislature  or  been  elected  coroner, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  I  cannot  figure  out 
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my  real  duty  in  any  of  these  situations,  neither 
can  I  apply  the  rules  to  this  particular  case. 
What  was  to  be  was.  And  now  I  know  that — 
whatever  my  end  may  be — had  my  life  not  been 
what  it  was,  had  I  gone  on  in  any  of  those  ave- 
nues— I  could  not  now  say,  as  I  do,  "Let  the 
worst  come;  I  have  lived — I  have  seen  to  the 
edge  of  my  own  horizon,  and  I  am  content." 
My  success  never  has  been  so  large  that  the 
foregoing  financial  comparisons  may  be  called 
in  the  least  boastful.  They  seem  impersonal 
to  me,  and  I  look  at  them  with  more  curiosity 
than  pride. 

Apparently  it  was  written  that  I  should  drift 
westward  again  and  drop  off  at  Chicago,  and 
there  call  on  the  editor  of  the  sporting  paper 
who  once  had  given  me  a  pass  to  the  far  South- 
west. In  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  gave  me 
a  certain  amount  of  special  work  to  do  for  his 
paper,  and  paid  me  small  sums  from  time  to 
time,  although  no  regular  salary.  This  kept 
me  for  a  little  time  on  a  very  precarious  foot- 
ing in  the  city.  I  still  wanted  to  write,  but  still 
didn't  know  how  to  do  it.  Sometimes  I  sent 
things  to  the  daily  papers.  Once  I  got  three 
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dollars  for  a  column  and  a  half  of  humorous 
stuff  in  a  Chicago  daily.  It  looked  to  me  like 
a  great  deal  of  money.  The  singular  thing 
about  all  my  career  up  to  this  date  was  that  I 
had  managed  to  keep  out  of  debt.  I  had  a  hard 
time,  but  did  not  know  actual  want ;  and  I  still 
had  kept  my  self-respect.  I  never  have  asked  a 
loan,  though  I  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  those  who  have  borrowed  of  me — always 
with  profuse  assurances  of  regard  and  of  early 
repayment. 

There  were  a  few  other  bad  starts,  however, 
left  for  me  in  the  repertoire  of  chance.  I  was 
next  to  engage  in  yet  another  and  perhaps 
more  singular  calling.  It  chanced  that  out  in 
the  western  town  where  I  worked  on  the  so- 
ciety paper  I  had  met  a  young  artist  who,  like 
myself,  was  very  fond  of  field  sports  and  dogs. 
We  struck  up  quite  a  friendship.  At  that  time, 
as  I  recollect  it,  he  was  in  rather  hard  luck, 
and  was  making  a  living  doing  crayon  portraits 
of  leading  citizens,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
stopped  a  family  clock.  He  used  to  tell  me  of 
the  good  old  days  of  affluence  which  he  once  had 
known.  It  seemed  that  he  was  once  one  of  the 
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artistic  corps  of  a  "county  history'*  company. 
It  was  his  business  to  make  a  portrait  of  the 
Subject  of  this  Sketch.  This  was  usually 
done  showing  the  said  subject  out  in  the  front 
yard  holding  by  the  bridle  his  favorite  Perche- 
ron.  This  young  artist  told  me  of  the  money 
which  the  operator  of  his  county  history  con- 
cern used  to  take  in  for  "writing  up"  the  life 
and  adventures  of  the  leading  citizens  in  differ- 
ent counties,  and  executing  these  portraits  of 
the  leading  citizen  and  the  leading  citizen's 
Percheron.  He  said  that  for  many  years  in 
some  of  the  well-to-do  States  such  as  Ohio,  this 
operator  had  done  a  big  business  in  county  his- 
tories— and  forsooth  you  may  easily  find  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  in  many  a  country 
parlor  all  over  our  broad  land.  The  artist  said 
that  the  edge  had  rather  worn  off  the  county 
history  game,  but  that  he  felt  assured  that  the 
same  game  or  something  like  it  could  be  worked 
successfully  in  any  country  where  a  boom  was 
on.  And  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  at  that 
time  the  State  of  Kansas  was  enjoying  a  most 
efflorescent  boom.  This  was  in  the  early  eigh- 
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ties,  and  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
Kansas  then. 

I  realized  that  all  this  time  I  was  not  in  life 
at  all,  but  only  a  bystander,  a  looker-on.  I 
knew  nothing  of  business  affairs.  In  Chicago, 
a  man  with  a  real  ambition  to  be  a  journalist 
would  have  tried  to  get  work  on  one  of  the  daily 
papers,  but  I  was  not  sure  that  I  wanted  to  be 
a  daily  newspaper  man — in  fact,  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  even  then  I  had  a  vague  and  unrec- 
ognized ambition  in  my  soul  to  make  my  living 
just  as  I  later  began  to.  But  at  that  time  of 
need — and  so  many  of  our  decisions  are  made 
in  times  of  need  when  really  we  have  no  option 
at  all — when  my  young  artist  friend  told  me 
of  sudden  wealth,  in  a  work  which  at  least  was 
not  criminal,  it  seemed  an  excellent  thing  to 
both  of  us  to  go  to  the  editor  of  the  sporting 
paper  and  tell  him  how  quickly  he  could  win 
both  wealth  and  fame  should  he  charter  us  both 
at  thirty  dollars  a  week  and  expenses  and  send 
us  out  into  the  West  to  seek  whom  we  might 
devour  on  a  quasi-county-history  basis.  The 
editor  had  no  more  work  for  me  to  do  in  the 
office.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  some- 
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thing.  Ought  I  to  have  gone  in  with  my  young 
artist  friend  in  this  line  of  activity?  If  not, 
what  ought  I  to  have  done  at  that  time?  In 
polite  speech,  you  could  have  searched  me  then ; 
and  you  can  search  me  now — I  do  not  know. 
Life  for  me  thus  far  had  been  doing  what  I 
could  get  to  do. 

At  that  time  countless  young  towns  were 
springing  up  all  over  Kansas.  My  young  artist 
friend  and  I  would  go  to  one  of  these  towns 
which  had  been  laid  out  in  the  short-grass  belt 
by  some  ambitious  real-estate  boomer,  and  we 
would  offer  him  what  he  most  needed — pub- 
licity. We  showed  him  how  we  would  make  a 
nice  supplement  for  the  local  paper  and  put 
in  it  pictures  of  his  town  the  way  it  was  not  but 
ought  to  be.  I  cannot  now  imagine  anything 
which  would  have  been  of  less  use  to  a  young 
town,  or  to  the  paper  printing  pictures  of  it, 
but  at  that  time  we  did  not  know  any  better, 
and  neither  did  the  men  who  owned  the  towns. 
They  had  a  vast  yearning  for  publicity,  and 
were  willing  to  pay  for  anything  which  pro- 
duced a  sound  remotely  resembling  publicity. 
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So  we  went  on  seriously  in  our  art,  and  not 
without  a  certain  success. 

Now  there  could  by  no  possibility  be  imag- 
ined anything  more  desolate  and  impossible 
than  the  beginnings  of  a  Kansas  town  on  the 
raw,  short-grass  prairie.  There  would  be  a 
railroad  station,  perhaps  two  or  three  public 
buildings,  rarely  one  of  brick,  and  two  or  three 
frame  residences  beside  a  boarding  house 
which  served  as  a  hotel.  Probably  there  were 
no  public  buildings,  and  there  was  not  a  tree 
anywhere  in  sight.  This  did  not  daunt  our 
young  artist  in  the  least,  for  he  was  well- 
grounded  in  his  own  profession.  He  always 
said  that,  whereas  some  might  resort  to  the 
cheap  use  of  the  camera,  no  real  artist  would 
think  of  such  a  thing.  He  would,  he  said,  sketch 
in  the  courthouse  the  way  it  would  look  after 
the  bonds  were  sold  in  the  East.  He  could 
paint  a  church — still  in  the  future — with  a  few 
strokes  of  his  pencil ;  and  schoolhouses — still  in 
the  future — sprung  up  as  by  magic  after  his 
brush.  Trees — he  was  strong  on  trees.  In  fact, 
as  he  indisputably  proved  to  the  leading  real 
estate  men  of  each  of  these  would-be  empo- 
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riums,  he  was  not  only  able  but  willing  to  de- 
pict the  town  the  way  it  was  going  to  look  twen- 
ty years  further  on  in  its  history.  We  ex- 
plained to  all  these  business  men  what  an  ad- 
vantage that  would  be,  since  they  could  send 
the  illustrated  paper  back  to  the  loved  ones  in 
the  East  and  show  what  a  success  they  had 
made  in  the  West.  I  don't  think  this  was  wrong 
— not  unless  the  steel  corporation,  or  many  an- 
other great  business  combination,  is  wrong. 
We  were  only  bonding  the  future.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  those  towns  have  since 
then  grown  up  to  the  water  we  put  in  the  illus- 
trations. 

Sometimes  we  would  get  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  raise  us  a  lump  sum,  but  most 
often  we  made  our  money  by  charging  each 
owner  of  a  residence  or  a  business  block  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  cut  showing  his 
structure  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
our  artist  could  accomplish  that.  Those  were 
still  the  early  days  of  photo-engraving.  Our 
engravings  were  very  bad,  our  artist  was  about 
as  bad  as  he  could  have  been,  and  our  subjects 
were  worse.  The  wonder  is  we  did  not  ruin  the 
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paper  which  was  engaging  in  it,  for  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  whatever  the  returns  might  have 
been,  there  was  not  much  real  interest  in  these 
pictures  of  short-grass  towns,  built  mostly  on 
hope. 

You  would  not  think  this  was  a  very  paying 
business,  perhaps,  but  in  this  you  would  be  in 
error,  for  in  fact  we  were  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
covering once  more  the  great  truth  in  human 
nature  announced  by  Mr.  Barnum  and  others. 
Either  engage  in  some  useful  business,  or  else 
in  one  which  is  absolutely  useless.  Moreover, 
competitive  vanity  is  a  strong  motive  when 
you  get  it  on  your  side.  We  were  not  in  the 
least  simple-minded.  I  did  the  soliciting,  and 
I  was  not  wholly  lacking  in  a  certain  shrewd- 
ness and  knowledge  of  human  nature  at  this 
time.  We  discovered  that  once  we  got  the  bell- 
wether of  a  town  started,  the  others  were  sure 
to  come  in.  Sometimes  we  gave  the  bell-wether 
a  picture  of  his  house  free  of  cost.  It  was  easy 
to  say  casually,  when  approaching  a  hesitant 
customer,  that  everybody  else  was  going  to 
have  his  house  or  his  store  in  the  illustrated 
supplement.  He  did  not  like  to  do  it,  but  could 
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not  stay  out,  so  usually  he  would  sign  what  we 
called  our  "order,"  but  what  was  really  a 
promissory  note  and  collectible  at  law. 

Our  great  argument  was  that  a  man  ought 
to  be  a  public- spirited  citizen,  and  ought  to 
stand  by  his  town — the  inference  being  that  he 
was  no  loyal  Kansan  who  would  not  give  us 
twenty-five  dollars  to  make  a  picture  of  his 
house  and  barn,  he  to  own  the  photo-engraving 
for  use  on  his  letterhead  after  our  magnificent 
black-and-white  supplement  had  appeared. 
Many  and  many  a  Kansan  would  sigh  but  sign. 
Of  course  he  always  came  to  before  the  day  of 
payment,  and  repented  bitterly.  As  I  was  the 
solicitor,  so  also  I  was  the  collector,  and  I  was 
two  different  parties  in  these  two  capacities.  I 
took  pains  always  to  collect  from  the  certain- 
ties first.  Then  when  any  grudger  would  ask, 
"Are  the  others  paying  theirs?"  I  would  show 
him  the  paid  accounts — and  keep  to  the  last 
moment  my  deep  regret  in  case  I  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  town,  and  obliged  also  to  leave 
the  gentleman's  note  with  an  attorney  for  col- 
lection. "We  were  always  loved  when  we  went 
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into  a  town  and  always  hated  when  we  went 
out  of  it. 

Sometimes  we  would  pick  up  a  thousand,  fif- 
teen hundred,  or  two  thousand  dollars  in  this 
way  in  no  very  great  length  of  time.  Then  we 
would  pass  on  to  the  next  good  boom  town,  for 
we  well  knew  that  the  true  ambition  of  any 
real  boom  town  is  to  surpass  its  neighbor  in 
any  enterprise  which  the  said  neighbor  dares 
to  undertake.  Thus  our  supplements  and  our 
lists  of  orders,  with  cuts  of  courthouses,  church- 
es, and  residences  in  the  future,  went  on  in  a 
sort  of  cumulative  fashion.  At  times,  as  writer 
of  boom  literature  regarding  these  embryonic 
cities,  I  was  obliged  to  peer  in  the  future  quite 
as  much  as  my  artist  friend.  Indeed,  should 
you  have  criticism  of  our  calling,  let  me  point 
out  that  we  were  engaged  in  purely  imaginative 
and  creative  work. 

I  have  said  that  thus  far  opportunities  had 
been  few  in  my  life,  and  if  I  had  overlooked 
one  I  was  ignorant  of  the  occasion.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  my  artist  friend 
and  I  did  overlook  opportunities  while  we  were 
engaged  in  our  work.  In  the  boom  days  of  the 
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early  eighties  good  land  could  have  been  bought 
for  two  or  three  dollars  an  acre  which  since 
then  has  sold  for  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns  fortunes 
were  made  in  town  lots.  Indeed,  we  picked  up 
a  few  town  lots  here  and  there — but  only  when 
we  could  not  get  money  instead.  We  did  not, 
however,  engage  in  any  of  the  speculation  which 
went  on  in  such  fury  all  about  us.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  very  little  money  after  all.  I 
sent  home  a  little  money  to  my  people  at  this 
time.  Although  we  were  busily  engaged  in 
depicting  a  country  twenty  years  ahead,  we 
were  the  only  ones  in  that  whole  State  who  did 
not  believe  that  the  country  ever  would  grow 
up  to  our  pictures.  We  did,  I  think,  overlook 
some  opportunities,  although  neither  of  us 
could  have  been  called  a  capitalist  at  that  time, 
for  certainly  we  needed  all  the  money  we  could 
get. 

After  a  fashion,  we  did  some  business.  The 
main  trouble  was  that  of  the  proposition  itself. 
They  say  that  when  the  owner  of  the  Chicago 
paper  which  employed  us  came  home  and  saw 
two  or  three  of  our  famous  supplements  of 
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short-grass  towns  he  gave  a  loud  shriek,  leaped 
several  feet  into  the  air,  and  came  down  in  a 
trance.  When  at  length  he  was  revived  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  fire  the  young  artist 
and  myself  far,  far  from  home.  I  do  not  blame 
him.  Our  pictures  were  something  terrible  in 
their  way. 

Yet  my  artist  friend  was  certainly  a  most 
lovable  chap,  and  we  had  fine  times  together, 
for  he  was  as  sunny  and  optimistic  as  I  was  apt 
to  be  gloomy  and  pessimistic.  ''It's  a  good 
thing  he  fired  us,"  said  he.  ' '  That's  all  right — 
we'll  make  a  lot  more  money  working  for  our- 
selves. ' ' 

Now  what  ought  I  to  have  done  at  this  stage 
of  my  career!  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried my  employer's  daughter  and  become  a 
partner,  but  unfortunately  my  employer  had  no 
daughter.  Therefore,  since  there  seemed  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  my  young  artist  friend  and  I 
organized  ourselves  into  the  Blank  and  Blank 
Engraving  Company,  and  we  set  out  to  illus- 
trate Kansas  towns  in  such  boom  fashion  as 
had  never  been  seen  before. 

Since    we    now    had    no    paper    back    of 
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us,  we  devised  a  simple  and  efficient  scheme 
on  the  ground.  We  would  go  to  the  owner  of 
the  leading  daily  in  our  selected  town — they  all 
had  dailies,  no  matter  how  small  the  town,  in 
those  days — and  we  would  tell  him  that  we  pro- 
posed to  furnish  him,  without  any  cost  what- 
ever to  himself,  with  a  large,  illustrated  supple- 
ment showing  his  city,  not  with  the  slavish  imi- 
tation of  the  camera,  but  in  the  free  imagina- 
tion of  a  great  artist,  as  it  would  be  twenty 
years  hence;  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
courthouse,  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  Baptist 
College,  the  four  new  churches,  and  two  high 
schools — indeed  all  and  sundry  the  public 
edifices  then  slumbering  in  the  blueprints  of 
the  architect's  plans — all  at  no  cost  to  him.  All 
we  asked  was  the  privilege  of  printing  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  leading  residences  and 
business  places,  tastefully  arranged  around  the 
central  bird's-eye  view.  For  these  pictures  we 
purposed  making  a  nominal  charge,  say  twenty- 
five  dollars  each.  The  cuts  were  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  individual  purchasers,  the  bird's- 
eye  plate  to  be  the  property  of  the  newspaper. 
This  new  and  illustrated  edition  would  mean  a 
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large  sale  for  the  paper,  for  which  the  owner 
readily  could  get  ten  cents  a  copy  and  sell 
in  lots  of  a  hundred  to  the  leading  real  estate 
men. 

I  introduced  my  artist  as  the  most  remark- 
able illustrator  of  the  day,  and  he  introduced 
me  as  the  most  extraordinary  writer  known  in 
modern  times.  I  was  to  do  all  the  boom  writing 
— sometimes  several  pages  of  it — of  this  spe- 
cial edition  of  the  local  paper.  It  was  plausi- 
ble enough  as  a  project — there  was  no  blue- 
sky  law  then  in  Kansas,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  it  was  as  good  a  thing  as  they  could  have 
had  in  the  way  of  the  publicity  which  they  all 
needed.  I  don't  recall  that  we  ever  went  to  a 
town  and  failed  to  pull  off  the  special  edition 
which  we  offered. 

Our  illustrations  were  not  very  good,  as  we 
judge  those  things  now,  otherwise  I  presume 
very  little  fault  could  have  been  found  with 
our  work,  which  was  legitimate  enough,  if  not 
very  dignified.  Certainly  it  seemed  desirable 
enough  to  us,  in  our  circumstances.  And  cer- 
tainly also,  we  made  money  at  it — the  first 
money  of  consequence  I  had  ever  made.  We 
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paid  our  bills  with  the  engravers  and  printers 
back  in  Chicago  promptly.  Soon  we  were  work- 
ing two  or  three  artists  besides  my  friend  and 
partner.  We  found  time  to  shoot  and  fish  a 
little  as  we  went  through  the  country,  and  we 
made  a  sort  of  central  headquarters  at  a  pleas- 
ant western  town.  After  a  time  we  were  ship- 
ping our  printed  stuff  out  of  Chicago  in  car- 
lots.  As  we  had  started  absolutely  without 
capital,  and  as  we  had  done  the  only  thing  we 
could  see  to  do,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  ought  too 
frankly  to  be  condemned. 

Still,  all  the  time,  I  knew  this  was  no  work 
for  a  man  of  my  ambitions.  My  friends  and 
family  still  felt  humiliated  by  my  failure  to 
get  into  some  respectable  and  profitable  em- 
ployment. Ought  I  to  have  kept  on  in  this 
peculiar  calling?  Would  you  have  done  so? 
I  did  not.  My  partner  did.  He  followed  it  on 
out  until  the  broad  highway  of  success  became 
the  narrowing  trail,  and  then  a  squirrel  track 
which  went  up  a  tree.  Then  he  had  to  begin 
over  again  at  something  else,  just  as  now  I  was 
to  begin  over  again  at  something  else. 

My  partner  began  to  feel  that  the  Kansas 
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boom  was  pinching  out,  and  that  we  ought  to 
go  on  further  into  the  West.  He  thought  also 
that  he  could  manage  to  do  the  soliciting  and 
collecting — which  he  had  now  learned  how  to 
do — and  he  had  a  wife  to  support.  He  passed 
on  to  Colorado  and  Washington,  following  the 
boom.  I  remained  to  try  my  fortunes  not  so  far 
to  the  west.  I  had  saved  a  little  money  now, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  I  could  man- 
age to  get  into  some  sort  of  business  of  my 
own. 

At  that  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  there 
had  been  two  or  three  successes  built  up  by 
newspaper  owners  who  had  a  vein  for  humor- 
ous writing — Peck's  Sun,  the  Laramie  Boom- 
erang, the  Danbury  News,  Texas  Sif  tings,  and 
others  of  that  forgotten  school,  all  being  in- 
stances of  men  who  had  made  newspaper  prop- 
erties of  more  than  local  reputation  by  reason 
of  their  ability  as  specialists.  I  think  it  was 
the  ambition  of  a  great  many  young  writers 
at  that  time  to  get  into  some  such  work  as  this. 
At  that  time,  too,  there  were  several  of  these 
little  society  papers,  weeklies  of  special  sort, 
now  almost  disappeared  from  memory.  In 
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short,  that  was  the  day  of  the  American  weekly, 
in  the  sense  that  there  were  larger  numbers 
of  weeklies  at  that  time  making  good  livings 
for  their  owners. 

I  cannot  now  tell  whether  or  not  at  that  time 
I  had  the  audacity  to  think  of  ever  writing  any- 
thing bigger  or  better  than  this  sort  of  special 
stuff  for  a  weekly  of  my  own — in  short,  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  have  done  anything  bigger 
or  better  than  this  sort  of  work  really  was 
at  its  best.  In  any  event,  I  looked  about  me  for 
a  location  and  an  opening.  Very  rapid  growth 
had  at  that  time  been  made  by  a  few  of  the 
larger  Kansas  towns.  I  went  to  one  of  these 
and  discovered  that  there  was  published  there 
a  sort  of  nondescript  weekly  which  came  out 
every  Sunday  morning.  It  did  not  begin  any- 
where or  end  anywhere,  and  was  published  in 
very  meager  quarters  and  very  bad  fashion, 
the  only  redeeming  feature  being  that  it  was 
edited  by  a  real  newspaper  man  who  once  had 
had  training  on  a  daily. 

The  owner  of  the  paper  was  a  bad  lot,  a 
sort  of  renegade  newspaper  man  himself.  I 
did  not  have  means  or  experience  enough  to 
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undertake  the  ownership  of  the  whole  paper 
myself,  for  I  was  still  a  tyro  in  the  actual  pro- 
fession of  newspaper  work;  all  my  training, 
as  will  have  been  discovered,  having  been  such 
as  to  unfit  me  rather  than  to  fit  me  for  any 
definite  business  career.  The  upshot  of  it  all 
was  that  I  bought  a  half  interest  in  this  pa- 
per, paying  some  cash  and  trading  in  some 
town  property  I  had  acquired  in  my  Blank  and 
Blank  Company  days. 

Thus,  without  any  preliminary  training  as  a 
reporter,  a  business  man  or  editor,  I  sprang 
at  once  into  the  proud  position  of  editor-in- 
chief.  We  printed,  I  presume,  the  worst  news- 
paper ever  known  in  the  West,  which  was  say- 
ing a  great  deal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  weekly 
paper  of  that  sort  in  a  raw  western  city  had 
no  definite  function,  not  even  as  good  a  reason 
for  life  as  the  little  mining  and  cow  paper  in 
the  far  Southwest.  Moreover,  the  Kansas  boom 
was  now  toboganning  very  rapidly,  and  most 
of  the  easy  money  of  real  estate  agents  and  the 
like  had  left  our  city.  We  dragged  along  some 
months,  our  expenses  not  being  very  heavy, 
and  our  receipts  just  about  enough  to  afford  a 
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meager  living  to  all  in  the  office.  I  was  not 
in  the  least  happy  in  this  work,  because  I  was 
wise  enough  to  see  it  had  small  future.  I  went 
into  it  because  it  was  absolutely  the  only  open- 
ing I  could  find  anywhere.  Such  always  had 
been  the  iron  limitations  of  choice  for  me.  Had 
I  not  had  a  sort  of  instinct  for  the  inky  trade, 
some  sort  of  vague  hope  that  I  would  break 
through  later,  I  presume  I  should  not  have  re- 
mained long  in  this  situation. 

I  did  not  remain  long  as  it  was.  My  partner 
took  care  of  that  for  me,  whether  as  agent  of 
good  fate  or  bad  I  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate, 
times  did  not  look  good  to  him  and  he  decided 
to  move  on,  as  he  had  done  all  his  life,  it 
seemed.  No  one  in  the  town  knew  me  very  well, 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  newspaper  acquaintance 
there,  and  was  friendly  with  one  of  the  rival 
factions  of  capital  there — the  town,  as  usual, 
having  a  local  war  of  rival  street  car  inter- 
ests, loan  and  bond  houses,  etc.  To  make  a 
painful  experience  short  in  the  telling,  one 
morning  my  artful  partner  clapped  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  all  our  property — swearing  that 
he  owned  it  all  himself,  I  presume — raised  all 
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the  money  he  could  and  decamped  between 
days.  He  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Mex- 
ico. I  have  never  seen  him  since.  When  I  do 
we  shall  have  our  settlement,  although  that  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

My  first  news  of  this  action  was  on  my  ar- 
rival at  the  office  the  next  day.  I  found  a  cus- 
todian in  charge  of  the  remnants  of  the  furni- 
ture, most  of  the  printing  plant  having  been 
removed — even  to  the  imposing  stone.  This 
was  hard  news  for  a  man  practically  a  stranger 
in  the  city.  It  took  me  some  time  to  square 
up  my  own  reputation  there,  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  clean  up  everything  so  that  people  would 
know  there  had  been  at  least  one  decent  man 
in  the  office.  Naturally  that  left  me  broke  once 
more. 

This  happened  twenty-five  years  ago.  Only 
its  remoteness  in  the  past  would  leave  it  seemly 
for  me  to  mention  one  or  two  allied  circum- 
stances of  that  period  in  my  career.  At  the 
time  my  partner  left  for  parts  unknown,  I  was 
engaged  to  be  married  within  thirty  days.  At 
best  my  prospects  could  not  have  been  good, 
and  anyone  marrying  into  my  unfortunate 
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family  at  that  time  could  hardly  have  been 
said  to  be  making  an  alliance  of  distinction. 
But  at  least  I  did  not  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  tell  the  truth.  I  got  on  the  train, 
went  back  East  and  told  the  truth  to  the  very 
estimable  young  woman  who  so  bravely  had 
been  trying  to  do  her  part — of  waiting.  The 
wedding  did  not  come  off.  Thus,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  other  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties — whom  I  do  not  blame  in  the 
least — an  end  came  to  an  unfortunate  affair 
which  had  dragged  on  ever  since  I  came  out  of 
college.  The  saddest  reflection  of  any  man  who 
fails  in  life  must  be  that  he  causes  grief  also 
to  others.  Perhaps  once  I  caused  grief.  I  felt 
grief  also.  I  had  done  my  best  and  failed. 
VCR  victis! 

I  had  now  been  out  of  college  eight  years, 
and  had  not  made  good  in  anything  at  all. 
There  still  remained  for  me,  no  longer  very 
young,  the  general  and  vague  confidence  of 
youth  that  in  some  mysterious  way  I  would  get 
on  eventually ;  but  in  the  light  of  a  cold  and  dis- 
passionate reason  I  must  have  seemed  a  poor 
lot  at  that  time.  I  don 't  know  just  why  my  case 
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was  thus,  unless  it  all  came  from  heredity  and 
the  lack  of  judgment  in  business  preparation. 

Ought  I  now  to  have  gone  back  to  the  western 
city,  have  pulled  my  little  paper  together,  and 
struggled  on  in  the  doubtful  career  of  an  in- 
definite journalism,  in  a  country  where  the 
boom  was  exploded?  That  is  all  a  puzzle  to  me. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  such  questions,  even 
now. 

I  went  home  for  a  few  days  to  my  people, 
whom  I  had  meantime  helped  all  I  could  out  of 
my  scanty  resources,  and  told  them  that  they 
were  better  off  in  the  world  now  than  I  my- 
self. My  mother  and  I  had  a  sad  scene  to- 
gether— for  she  still  believed  in  me,  and  I  no 
longer  believed  in  anything.  Life  did  not  then 
seem  to  me  worth  the  living — and  I  think  I 
never  have  regained  the  resiliency  I  lost  in 
those  hard  eight  years.  An  experience  such 
as  this  last  which  I  have  related  burns  very 
deep. 

At  this  time,  no  doubt,  my  ambition  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  writer  must  have  become  a  con- 
trolling influence,  because,  almost  without  plan, 
I  now  headed  toward  the  East  and  not  toward 
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the  "West.  I  bought  a  ticket  to  Chicago.  When 
I  landed  there  I  had  just  one  hundred  dollars 
cash.  This  was,  as  I  have  said,  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  I  was  at  that  time  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  had  been  out  of  college,  as  I  have 
said,  eight  years,  and  had  completed  perhaps 
the  most  variegated  series  of  failures  ever 
known  to  an  impoverished  college  man.  I  had 
lost  everything  in  the  world  I  had  to  lose.  I 
had  no  friends,  no  influence,  no  ambition  which 
I  dared  to  admit  as  such. 

This  was  low  ebb  in  my  life.  Naturally  the 
long  strain,  the  anxiety,  the  worry,  the  keen 
sense  of  humiliation  of  it — all  must  have  had 
a  certain  effect  upon  my  physical  health.  I 
have  never  at  any  time  felt  the  same  despair 
which  gripped  me  then  for  a  time — an  awful 
feeling  of  despair — the  feeling,  experienced  for 
the  first  time,  that  I  could  not  succeed  at  all, 
that  there  was  no  place  for  me  in  life,  and  that 
I  did  not  belong  there.  I  had  one  of  my  two 
good  western  guns  left.  Many  a  time  I  have  sat 
and  looked  at  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  me,  de- 
liberately asking  myself  what  was  my  duty  in 
the  circumstances.  There  was  only  one  thing 
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which  kept  me  from  blowing  out  my  brains  or 
my  lack  of  brains,  and  that  was  the  feeling  that 
it  would  cause  my  family  grief,  and  that  they 
certainly  were  having  trouble  enough,  and  that 
they  needed  me.  Often  I  have  thought  of  my 
parents  with  sympathy,  for  their  lifework  could 
not  have  seemed  to  them  at  this  time  produc- 
tive of  any  happiness,  so  far  as  their  children 
were  concerned.  The  theory  is  that  all  men  and 
women  desire  children.  It  may  be  true,  though 
not  all  children  are  born  of  that  definite  desire. 
Not  all  children,  surely,  ever  bring  happiness 
to  their  parents. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  I  was  alto- 
gether an  outcast  or  a  weakling,  although  this 
story  would  at  times  seem  to  convey  that  im- 
pression. Neither  was  I  a  dreamer,  nor  an 
idler.  There  was  not  a  lazy  hair  in  my  head, 
and  I  was,  moreover,  possessed  of  that  strange 
nervous  energy  given  me  by  my  father,  which 
enabled  him — and  me — to  do  more  work  in  a 
day  than  most  men  would  have  done  in  twice 
the  time.  I  had  worked  hard  in  every  one  of 
those  different  undertakings  which  I  have  men- 
tioned heretofore.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
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which  did  not  present  difficulties,  not  one  where 
the  greatest  success  possible  in  the  proposi- 
tion would  have  been  a  success  really  worth 
having.  I  now  count  it  fortunate  that  misfor- 
tune, or  good  fortune,  whichever  one  may  call 
it,  threw  me  out  of  these  things,  one  after 
another.  A  street-car  driver  is  frightened  to 
death  if  he  loses  his  job,  but  really  if  he  has 
something  in  him,  the  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  him  is  to  lose  his  job.  If,  therefore,  my 
record  up  to  this  time  had  been  one  of  failure, 
I  probably  was  fortunate  that  I  had  failed. 

Mine  not  to  reason  why  in  those  hard  days, 
however.  I  looked  neither  behind  me  nor  be- 
fore me,  and  was  only  vaguely  conscious  that 
I  was  here,  alive,  and  saddled  with  the  duty  of 
staying  alive.  Some  men  in  these  circum- 
stances let  go  all  around.  It  is  from  such  stuff 
as  I  then  was  that  derelicts  are  made — out- 
casts, waifs,  the  black  sheep  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  I  remember  the  old  song  of  the 
"Black  Sheep"  and  its  chorus: 

"Damned  for  time  and  eternity, 
Baa — baa — baa!" 
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But  at  this  time  I  still  had  in  my  character 
the  good  effects  of  my  parents '  home  training. 
I  had  no  bad  habits  as  we  usually  phrase  it, 
did  not  drink,  did  not  use  tobacco,  was  willing 
to  work  at  almost  anything  rather  than  remain 
idle.  Still  my  hold  on  life,  my  interest  in  it, 
my  ambition  in  it,  were,  at  this  time,  as  I  have 
said,  all  very  feeble.  Mentally,  physically  and 
financially  the  worse  for  wear,  I  saw  then  the 
full  bitterness  of  despair.  I  know  how  fellows 
feel  who  are  in  hard  luck.  And  never,  never 
in  all  my  life  will  I  have  anything  but  sympa- 
thy, and  I  think  something  of  understanding, 
for  the  fellow  who  is  down  and  who  thinks  he 
is  out. 

One  thing  only  remained  clear  to  me.  I  must 
disappear.  I  must  go  where  none  of  my  friends 
could  think  of  me  again,  where  no  one  could 
trace  my  whereabouts.  The  city  is  the  best 
place  for  this.  It  is  in  the  city  one  may  be 
alone  and  may  be  forgotten. 

Without  any  friends,  without  any  purpose, 
broken  in  every  way,  I  left  the  train  in  the  great 
and  busy  western  city,  as  heartless  and  brutal 
an  environment  as  one  could  find  in  all  the 
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world.  To  me  it  seemed  welcome.  A  vast  din 
assailed  my  ears  as,  somewhat  vaguely,  I  left 
tlie  depot  building  and  started  to  the  street.  I 
was  a  derelict,  a  foredoomed  failure,  so  I  felt. 
I  was  in  despair.  I  hope  no  man  ever  may  suf- 
fer as  I  suffered.  And  now  I  was  to  try  once 
more — I  knew  not  what  or  how,  and  doubted 
why. 

Cabs  and  carriages  were  about,  street  cars 
passed,  men  were  shouting,  wheels  were  turn- 
ing, people  were  hurrying,  hurrying  every- 
where. Everybody  in  the  whole  world  except 
myself  seemed  busy.  I  alone  was  not  busy. 
What  could  I  do?  What  chance  was  there  for 
me  here  in  Babylon? 

The  pavements  were  of  granite.  A  vast  din 
arose,  a  sounding  diapason,  the  voice  of  the 
city  calling — the  city,  shrieking,  weeping  and 
laughing  all  about.  .  .  .  Then — oh !  strange — 
a  sort  of  peace  came  to  me,  more  than  I  had 
thought  possible.  All  at  once  there  came  to 
my  soul  the  conviction  that  at  last  my  educa- 
tion was  begun!  Actually,  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  to  the  city,  to  meet  its  arms  also  stretched 
out ;  and  the  city,  shrieking,  laughing,  weeping, 
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embraced  me,  one  more  of  the  derelicts,  but 
not  one  after  all  with  hope  wholly  dead.  .  .  . 
I  have  always  the  doubt — I  am  not  sure  I  should 
write  of  all  this  so  freely.  It  somewhat  shocks 
my  own  sense  of  proper  reticence.  But  what 
halfway  stop  would  do  ?  .  ... 

Now,  at  last,  I  was  to  begin  my  education, 
the  one  education  which  we  all  must  gain  in 
some  way,  the  only  one  which  is  worth  much 
to  us  after  all — the  education  of  life,  the  edu- 
cation one  gets  through  contact  with  men  and 
affairs.  Slowly  and  blunderingly  I  was  to 
grope  my  way  for  a  long,  long  term,  and  bitter 
enough  was  to  be  my  future  schooling.  But 
at  last — and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  even 
then  I  had  a  vague  feeling,  a  consciousness  of 
it — here  was  the  great  school  waiting  for  me. 

So,  stepping  off  into  the  noise  among  the 
hurrying  people  who  did  not  see  me — I  myself 
not  seeing  the  thousands  of  others  about  me, 
as  sad  and  anxious  as  myself — I  went  into  the 
city. 

Behind  me,  somewhere  on  the  devious  trail  of 
my  life  to  this  time,  there  was  one  more  grave, 
and  in  that  I  had  buried  another  man — a  rather 
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slender,  anxious,  but  rather  clean  and  decent 
sort  of  chap,  not  wishing  ill  to  anybody,  won- 
dering just  a  trifle  why  things  had  gone  so 
hard — the  chap  who  up  to  now  had  been  myself. 
I  buried  him.  I  have  not  seen  his  face  since 
then — till  now. 


rv 


THE    FOOT    OF    THE   LADDER 

One  of  the  wise  saws  to  those  who  write 
maxims  on  how  to  succeed  runs  to  the  effect 
that  a  young  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  start 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  At  the  time  when, 
as  a  young  man,  I  came  to  the  city,  I  would 
have  been  entirely  willing  to  start  at  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  if  someone  could  only  have  told 
me  where  the  ladder  was.  I  certainly  did  not 
know.  All  around  me  hummed  the  busy  world, 
men  hurrying,  eager,  anxious,  occupied;  but, 
look  which  way  I  might,  there  seemed  no  place 
in  all  this  for  me. 

Many  a  man  has  been  in  such  circumstances 
— every  immigrant  who  comes  to  America  is  in 
much  such  circumstances.  How  he  takes  the  sit- 
uation depends  largely  on  his  nervous  organiza- 
tion. Some  men  are  stimulated,  others  are 
stunned  by  their  first  contact  with  the  city. 
Perhaps  also  one's  physical  health  has  much 
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to  do  with  it.  At  this  time  my  nervous  system 
was  pretty  much  unstrung,  not  by  ill  habits,  not 
by  any  definite  ill  health,  so  much  as  by  the 
long  continued  strain  of  failure  and  the  humili- 
ation which  for  a  proud  nature  comes  with 
failure. 

At  this  time,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  eight  years  out  of 
college.  In  those  eight  years  I  had  been  in 
succession  a  sewer  of  grain  sacks,  a  rodman,  a 
levelman,  a  law  student,  a  lawyer,  an  editor,  a 
reporter,  a  solicitor,  a  collector  of  bad  debts,  a 
special  writer,  a  townsite  boomer,  and  a  news- 
paper owner.  I  had  shifted  my  place  of  resi- 
dence almost  with  each  change  of  occupation, 
and  at  that  time  I  had  proved  fully — quite  as 
fully  as  I  have  since  disproved  it ! — that  a  roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss.  A  great  many  of  my 
friends  quoted  this  proverb  to  me  at  that  time. 
In  fact,  I  found  advice  one  of  the  most  easily 
obtained  commodities.  But  I  could  not  find  the 
ladder. 

All  this  time  I  must  have  retained  my  old 
ambition  to  write.  Also,  it  must  have  been 
complicated  with  the  yet  more  universal  ambi- 
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tion  of  the  human  being  to  eat.  How  to  bring 
these  two  into  coincidence  I  did  not  know,  and 
for  a  time,  indeed,  did  not  much  care.  My  one 
desire  in  life  was  to  get  away  and  hide,  for  a 
time  at  least.  Very  probably  I  was  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown  and  did  not  know 
it.  The  strain  of  the  last  two  years  certainly 
had  been  severe. 

One  thing  decided  me  to  try  to  do  some  writ- 
ing— the  same  thing  which  has  decided  so  many 
another — I  did  not  know  how  to  do  anything 
else!  Naturally,  also,  like  any  other  animal, 
I  proceeded  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

I  had  always  been  an  outdoor  man,  with 
much  love  of  field  sports  and  a  certain  profi- 
ciency in  them — an  inheritance  from  my  South- 
ern father.  Wherever  my  travels  took  me,  I 
engaged  in  such  shooting  and  fishing  as  the 
country  offered.  Along  the  Great  Lakes  I 
fished  for  perch  through  the  ice  in  the  winter 
time.  In  Western  Kansas  I  hunted  antelope 
and  even  buffalo — in  the  spring  of  1886  I  joined 
a  party  of  hunters  who  were  going  after  buffalo 
calves  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  and  it  was 
then  I  killed  my  first  and  only  buffalo  and 
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had  my  share  in  rather  a  wild  trip,  in  which 
we  captured  a  dozen  buffalo  calves  alive.  I 
have  said  earlier  that  when  I  was  a  lawyer  in 
the  far  Southwest  I  devoted  more  time  to  bear 
hunting  than  the  law.  Even  as  a  law  student 
— thanks  to  the  accident  which  placed  a  copy 
of  a  sporting  paper  in  my  hands — I  had  writ- 
ten one  or  two  sketches  regarding  early  sport- 
ing experiences  in  the  Middle  West;  for  which 
the  paper  rewarded  me  with  ten  free  copies! 
Besides  this,  I  had  had  a  connection  of  several 
months  with  another  sportsmen's  magazine 
while  engaged  in  my  townsite  booming  in  the 
West.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  when  I  be- 
came strong  enough  to  do  any  work  at  all,  I 
bethought  me  of  trying  to  utilize  my  scant 
knowledge  of  this  form  of  journalism. 

This  was  at  a  time  before  the  great  wave  of 
interest  in  outdoor  life  had  swept  over  Amer- 
ica. Many  business  men  held  in  contempt  all 
sportsmen  and  all  sportsmen's  journals.  Golf 
was  unknown,  the  automobile  was  not  discov- 
ered, the  power  boat  and  motorcycle  were  yet 
to  be  born.  Had  anyone  dreamed  of  aeroplanes 
in  those  days  he  would  have  been  confined  in 
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an  asylum.  We  had  some  wild  game  left  in 
America  at  that  time,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  able  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
sportsmen,  which  were  making  a  very  praise- 
worthy effort  to  do  something  for  the  wild 
species  of  America.  In  the  general  direction  of 
this  narrow  field  I  turned  my  somewhat  chas- 
tened soul. 

At  first  opportunity  did  not  offer  in  this  line 
of  endeavor,  and  I  did  not  indeed  make  serious 
effort  in  that  direction  until  I  felt  my  health 
becoming  better.  Meantime  I  tried  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  humorous  sketches  for  the 
old  McClure-Phillips  newspaper  syndicate  of 
New  York,  which  at  that  time  was  supplying 
newspapers  with  some  of  the  worst  stuff  any 
newspaper  ever  printed — I  know,  because  I 
wrote  some  of  it!  This  was  before  the  begin- 
ning of  McClure's  Magazine.  The  syndicate 
paid  me  five  dollars  a  column  for  these  things 
—all  of  them  impossibly  bad;  that  is  to  say,  it 
promised  to  pay  me  at  that  rate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  payment  usually  was  deferred  sixty  or 
ninety  days  or  longer — as  long  as  the  author 
could  stand  it — and  sometimes  the  check  came 
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split.  Those  boys  down  in  New  York  were  hav- 
ing their  own  troubles  in  getting  started  then. 
They  are  staid  business  men  to-day,  of  estab- 
lished reputation  if  of  checkered  career. 

This  was  my  first  touch  with  "Sam"  Mc- 
Clure.  Later  I  came  to  know  him  quite  well. 
He  was  at  that  time  soon  to  become  the  great- 
est editor  of  the  early  popular  magazine  move- 
ment in  America.  He  was  our  first  "muck- 
raker,"  the  first  man  who  put  big  specials  into 
the  monthly  magazine.  He  was  the  original 
ancestor  of  the  Progressive  party  of  to-day, 
and  in  my  belief  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  this  country  ever  had,  in  spite  of 
the  dislike  with  which,  with  more  or  less  affec- 
tation, the  business  men  of  the  country  later 
came  to  regard  the  art  of  so-called  muckrak- 
ing. Without  that  art  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  very  little  country  and  almost  no  govern- 
ment left  to-day. 

When  Sam  McClure  blossomed  out  into  the 
magazine  world,  however,  he  carried  with  him 
his  own  somewhat  erratic  personality.  He  was 
so  generous  that  he  could  promise  an  author 
anything — even  five  dollars  a  column! — and 
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then  be  sorry  if  he  found  he  could  not  make 
good  on  the  promise.  I  recall  that  once,  after  I 
had  begun  to  be  a  trifle  better  known,  he  let  me 
in  rather  badly  on  a  commission  which  cost  me 
some  money  in  preparation.  He  was  very 
sorry.  So  was  I — so  sorry  that  from  that  time 
to  this,  although  that  was  many  years  ago, 
there  has  never  been  a  manuscript  of  mine  in 
his  office,  poor  as  I  have  been  much  of  that  time 
— though  always  I  have  admired  his  genius. 
Poor  and  hard  as  an  author's  life  may  be,  I 
never  have  learned  why  a  publisher's  name 
on  a  contract  should  not  be  as  binding  as  an 
author's.  I  have  fought  a  few  battles  on  that 
line,  and  will  fight  yet  others,  if  need  be. 

But  I  was  not  getting  rich  very  fast.  Be- 
tween these  checks  from  the  McClure-Phillips 
syndicate  I  was  not  eating  very  regularly.  So 
I  attempted  an  arrangement  with  the  eastern 
sportsmen's  magazine  which  had  printed,  years 
before,  the  first  thing  of  mine  which  I  ever  saw 
in  print — for  which  they  had  paid  me  ten  free 
copies!  They  had  meantime  used  a  story  of 
mine  written  about  a  hunt  down  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  so  that  when  I  wrote  them,  or  went 
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down  to  New  York— I  forget  which  it  was — 
they  knew  me;  and  as  they  were  anxious  to 
start  an  office  in  my  western  city,  they  gave  me 
work  at  the  princely  salary  of  fifteen  dollars  a 
week,  I  to  pay  my  own  office  expenses !  True,  I 
was  to  have  twenty-five  per  cent,  commission 
on  all  the  business  I  took  for  the  paper. 

Perhaps  to  a  great  many  men  of  this  country 
this  proposition  does  not  seem  anything  very 
opulent,  but  I  want  to  say  that  that  fifteen 
dollars  a  week,  and  that  possibility  of  a  job, 
loomed  up  larger  to  me  than  anything  I  had 
seen  for  some  time.  I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
this  was  an  opportunity,  the  first  actual  and 
tangible  opportunity  I  had  ever  had  in  my  life. 
When  I  went  into  that  work  I  made  the  resolu- 
tion that  I  would  stay  in  it  until  I  was  thrown 
out.  I  was  remembering  about  the  rolling 
stone.  Had  this  opportunity  come  to  me  a  year 
or  two  earlier,  it  would  have  altered  all  my 
life;  but  it  came  just  when  it  did.  Hence  my 
life  was  just  what  it  has  been. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  an 
office,  and  I  looked  about  for  an  opportunity. 
To  my  great  surprise  I  found  that  I  had  one 
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friend  in  the  city.  When  the  young  artist  and 
I  were  engaged  in  making  illustrated  editions 
of  western  papers,  we  sometimes  had  large  or- 
ders to  give  out  for  engravings  and  printed 
matter.  As  I  was  the  business  manager  of  our 
firm,  all  our  city  bills  were  paid  on  the  nail  and 
our  credit  was  good.  So  well  did  this  old  firm 
of  engravers  in  Chicago  remember  me  that  they 
now  asked  me  to  come  in  and  have  desk  room 
with  them,  free  of  charge — they  knew  I  was 
struggling  to  get  on  my  feet.  I  remained  with 
those  men  some  time,  and  they  have  always 
had  a  warm  place  in  my  heart  ever  since. 

Now  as  luck  would  have  it,  very  soon  after 
my  work  began  with  the  eastern  sporting  jour- 
nal, I  took  a  five  hundred  dollar  advertising 
contract,  which  would  entitle  me,  under  my 
working  agreement,  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  as  my  commission — a  lot  of 
money  as  it  then  seemed  to  me.  This,  how- 
ever, was  payable  quarterly,  and  it  made  me 
sad  to  think  it  would  be  a  whole  year  before  I 
would  get  all  of  that  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars.  Our  paper  was  published  on  business 
principles  and  was  not  taking  any  chances. 
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Meantime  I  took  a  few  subscriptions  for  the 
magazine,  and  as  the  yearly  price  was  four 
dollars,  I  earned  a  dollar  in  this  way  every 
once  in  a  while.  I  had  no  bank  account,  nor 
any  prospect  of  one,  was  very  poor,  and  at 
times  very  hungry.  My  paper  did  not  know 
when  I  had  taken  in  four  dollars  cash,  and  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  spend  the  four 
dollars  for  something  to  eat  and  take  a  chance 
on  getting  another  four  dollars  next  week.  I 
never  did  that.  No  matter  what  the  state  of 
my  own  finances,  when  I  got  four  dollars  I 
went  to  the  express  office,  bought  an  order  for 
three  dollars,  and  sent  the  paper  its  money 
then  and  there.  They  say  a  man  will  never  get 
rich  who  is  afraid  to  go  in  debt.  That  may  be 
all  right  for  an  employer,  but  it  is  not  good 
policy  for  an  employee,  at  least  when  one  is 
hungry  as  I  was.  But  I  was  not  taking  any 
chances. 

I  was  poor  but  honest.  Now,  in  the  story 
books,  the  poor  but  honest  young  man  nearly 
always  is  taken  into  partnership  after  a  while 
and  almost  without  exception,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  marries  his  employer's  daughter.  This  is 
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a  story  of  wrong  starts.  With  my  customary 
lack  of  perspicacity,  I  now  had  selected  as  em- 
ployers two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  bachelor 
and  the  other  of  whom  was  a  widower  who  had 
no  daughter.  What  chance  has  a  poor  but 
honest  young  man  in  a  case  like  that  f  In  good 
sooth,  however,  I  had  not  at  that  time  thought 
much  about  partnerships,  and  in  equally  good 
sooth,  the  matter  was  never  broached  to  me  in 
all  the  fifteen  years  I  worked  for  this  journal. 
I  am  very  glad  now  that  it  was  not. 

Now  that  I  had  a  salary,  I  felt  it  was  time 
for  me  to  do  something  for  my  people,  for  my 
father  at  that  time  was  in  desperately  strait- 
ened circumstances.  The  family  still  lived  at 
the  old  home,  still  were  much  respected,  but 
cash  was  hard  for  them  to  get  in  the  old  town. 
My  two  younger  brothers  were  just  then  start- 
ing out  in  their  own  professions,  and  having 
hard  times  enough.  It  seemed  to  me  my  duty, 
since  I  had  disappointed  my  father  by  changing 
my  profession,  to  get  into  the  harness  and 
help  them  all  out  home.  I  did  this  now  by 
sending  home  my  fifteen  dollar  salary  one  week 
and  keeping  it  for  myself  the  next  week.  This 
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left  me  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  for 
myself— out  of  which  I  was  to  pay  my  office 
expenses.  I  recall  a  certain  similarity  of  Mr. 
Eockefeller's  early  finances  with  my  own. 

Our  country  was  at  that  time  not  quite  so 
glorious  as  it  is  now,  and  living  was  a  little 
nearer  within  reach  of  the  poor  man.  You 
could  get  quite  a  good-sized  beefsteak  in  those 
days  for  thirty-five  cents,  with  potatoes  gratis, 
also  bread  and  butter.  At  that  time,  the  five- 
cent  cup  of  coffee  was  just  as  good  as  the  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty-five-cent  cup  is  to-day. 
Had  anyone  then  installed  a  checkroom  in 
front  of  his  cafe,  or  charged  anything  for  po- 
tatoes or  bread  or  butter,  he  would  probably 
have  been  mobbed  in  our  town  of  Chicago.  Let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  these  things  were  hap- 
pening twenty-odd  years  ago.  We  do  all  these 
things  in  metropolitan  fashion  now. 

None  the  less,  by  the  time  you  have  paid 
room  rent  and  carfare  and  office  expenses  out 
of  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  you  are 
going  to  have  very  little  left  to  spend  even  on 
fifteen-cent  lunches.  I  began  to  do  a  little  fig- 
uring about  now.  It  was  plain  that  my  people 
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must  have  that  salary  one  week,  and  equally 
plain  that  I  must  not  go  in  debt.  Therefore, 
I  could  eat  only  two  meals  a  day  until  times 
became  better.  I  seem  to  have  accepted  very 
logically  this  situation,  without  much  argument. 
My  doctor — who  has  to  do  mostly  with  the  well- 
to-do  classes — tells  me  now  that  most  of  the 
people  would  feel  a  great  deal  better  if  they 
only  ate  two  meals  a  day.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  now,  and  there  were  a  great  many 
people  then — of  whom  I  made  one — who  only 
ate  two  meals  a  day.  I  was  young,  getting 
strong  again  now,  walking  a  great  deal,  and 
was  hungry.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  have 
walked  the  streets  of  Chicago  very  hungry.  I 
have  looked  in  at  the  bakery  windows  and 
wished  I  could  afford  a  piece  of  pie.  This  is 
the  truth,  told  without  any  sort  of  affectation. 
Many  fellows  have  gone  through  that,  and  the 
question  of  how  they  stood  it  depended  on 
their  earlier  life  and  their  nervous  tempera- 
ment. It  was  my  own  soul  I  was  eating.  Cut, 
sore,  troubled  terribly  over  my  persistent  fail- 
ures— no  one  will  ever  know  what  I  went 
through  in  those  bitterly  humiliating  days. 
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But  no  one  must  suppose  from  all  this  that 
I  was  a  meager  and  pale-faced  supplicant. 
Without  any  affectation  I  can  say  that  I  was  a 
young  man  of  energy  and  a  natural  ' '  hustler. ' ' 
I  hustled  in  those  days.  I  began  to  take  some 
business.  They  increased  my  salary  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week,  later  to  thirty;  and  soon 
commissions  on  my  business  began  to  come  in.  I 
should  have  stated  that  I  was  doing  a  weekly 
news  letter,  covering  all  the  branches  of  sport 
to  which  my  paper  was  devoted ;  and  this  news 
work  took  a  certain  amount  of  time.  I  rather 
enjoyed  this  writing,  but  I  do  not  think  my 
employers  figured  it  was  worth  anything  at  all. 
So  long  as  their  share  of  the  new  business  I 
took  exceeded  the  money  they  were  paying  me, 
they  did  not  make  any  serious  objections  to  my 
continuing  the  work;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
ever  figured  that  what  I  wrote  was  worth  any- 
thing whatever.  Yet  at  that  time — so  rejoiced 
was  I  at  having  this  opportunity  to  work — I 
had  pretty  much  settled  down  to  one  modest 
ambition.  I  resolved  to  become  the  best  posted 
man  in  America  engaged  in  the  journalism  of 
outdoor  sports.  Perhaps  at  one  time  I  might 
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have  been  said  fairly  well  to  have  attained  this 
ambition — I  don't  know.  Certainly  I  was  very 
fond  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  had  once  more  carefully 
selected  a  place  where  I  would  get  very  little 
business  training.  But  if  to-day  I  had  to  select 
a  boss,  I  presume  I  would  if  possible  find  one 
who  lived  a  thousand  miles  away,  as  mine  did 
at  that  time.  I  had  no  master,  and,  in  fact, 
never  have  had  in  all  my  life.  I  have  never 
kept  business  hours  except  as  I  liked,  and  have 
never  pulled  a  time  clock  in  all  my  life — and 
never  will.  Personal  independence  has  been 
one  of  my  ambitions,  I  suppose;  and  through 
all  my  hardships  I  seem  rather  to  have  wrung 
that  from  the  world,  in  spite  of  all. 

My  employer  made  very  few  suggestions,  and 
I  was  left  to  work  out  my  own  salvation  pretty 
much  after  my  own  fashion.  I  was  very  igno- 
rant of  business,  but  was  ambitious  to  learn 
about  it,  and  I  did  learn  a  great  deal,  by  hard 
knocks.  I  have  lacked  all  my  life,  however, 
any  real  instruction  in  what  might  be  called 
business  affairs.  For  most  men  I  would  call 
this  deplorable.  As  most  of  my  life  seems  to 
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have  been  employed  in  breaking  all  maxims, 
laws  and  rules,  and  in  pulling  the  cat  by  the 
tail,  I  shall  not  call  this  anything  at  all  in  my 
own  case. 

My  boss  was  the  kindest  man  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  man  of  means  and  of  family,  and  I 
think  as  near  a  gentleman  in  the  good  sense  of 
that  word  as  any  man  I  ever  met.  I  don't  know 
what  impatience  he  must  have  had  with  me 
at  times — irritable  and  impetuous  as  I  must 
often  have  been — but  in  all  our  fifteen  years  of 
relations  he  never  spoke  a  harsh  word  to  me 
and  he  never  gave  me  an  order.  We  were 
rather  friends  than  anything  else,  and  my  pe- 
culiar trait  of  never  being  able  to  forget  a 
friend  keeps  him  still  in  my  memory.  Perhaps 
I  idealized  him — he  was  a  thousand  miles 
away! 

Our  journal  was  one  of  fine  ideals — too  fine, 
as  I  now  think.  The  paper  was  badly  pub- 
lished as  I  now  regard  those  matters,  and  it 
lost  a  splendid  business  opportunity — I  was  at 
least  one  who  saw  that  opportunity  then,  but 
helplessly.  All  these  beautifully  illustrated 
outdoor  magazines  have  come  up  since  then,  and 
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some  of  them  have  made  money.  Yet  this  jour- 
nal was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  it  ought  to 
have  held  down  all  that  original  opportunity, 
that  natural  field  of  expansion.  It  did  not  do 
so,  but,  published  with  caution  rather  than  acu- 
men, with  gentlemanly  honor  rather  than  with 
aggressive  business  hustling,  the  old  paper 
went  along  serenely,  and  never  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  all  its  career.  Very  possibly 
my  old  boss  spent  a  fortune  in  it,  I  don 't  know. 
It  was  his  pride  to  keep  it  what  it  was,  and 
when  it  went  down,  it  did  so  with  all  its  old 
colors  nailed  to  the  mast.  It  was  a  gentleman's 
paper,  owned  by  a  gentleman,  and  offered  to 
gentlemen.  I  confess  that  I  am  proud  its  his- 
tory was  exactly  what  it  was,  although  I  much 
wish  my  own  history  had  been  different  as 
allied  with  it. 

I  worked  very  hard  in  those  times,  and  per- 
haps had  it  been  on  some  different  journalistic 
possibility,  my  own  future  might  have  been 
otherwise.  Fifteen  years,  no  doubt  the  best 
and  most  energetic  of  my  life,  I  devoted  to 
that  work,  much  of  the  time  feeling  that  the 
fight  was  hopeless.  But  all  the  time  my  boss 
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was  kind  and  considerate,  and  all  the  time  the 
paper  itself  was  clean  and  high,  and  all  the  time 
the  fishing  and  shooting  were  good.  Dear  old 
boss,  with  his  black  pipe  and  his  meditative 
look  and  his  kindly  eye — he  will  never  know 
how  many  a  time  I  tried  and  tried  again  on  the 
old  paper,  feeling  that  it  was  something  like 
trying  to  spur  a  dead  horse  into  life. 

Since  those  times,  one  of  my  employers  has 
died,  but  my  boss,  the  one  with  whom  I  had 
most  frequent  relations  at  that  time,  is  alive 
to-day,  as  kindly  and  gentle  as  ever,  and  no 
doubt  as  much  devoted  to  tobacco.  He  parted 
with  his  paper  a  few  years  ago.  When  at  last 
after  fifteen  years — which  covered  a  period  of 
much  change  in  outdoor  journalism  in  this 
country — my  boss  concluded  at  last  to  fire  me, 
no  one  was  ever  put  in  my  place.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  my  work  did  not  classify 
with  the  records  of  most  men  who  have  risen 
to  success  in  journalism. 

I  have  never  worked  harder  in  my  life  than 
I  did  at  this  time,  and  I  don 't  know  that  I  have 
ever  been  any  happier.  Those  were  still  the 
days  of  the  railroad  pass,  and  through  that 
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gentle  agency  I  traveled  pretty  much  all  over 
the  country.  Many  a  wild  trip — one  or  two 
rather  unusual  ones  in  their  way — I  made,  os- 
tensibly in  the  interest  of  my  paper,  but  I  fear 
somewhat  with  my  own  preferences  considered 
in  the  matter.  I  did  not  make  much  money — 
my  best  years  rarely  netted  me  over  three 
thousand  dollars,  without  counting  in  what  I 
earned  by  writing  on  the  side  for  other  papers 
— but  my  living  expenses  were  little  and  my 
travel  did  not  cost  me  so  much  then  as  it  does 
now.  The  worst  thing  about  the  life  was  its 
unsettling  quality. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  still  was  a  rolling  stone, 
still  had  no  home,  still  had  no  business  hours. 
Perhaps  I  was  destined  to  be  a  free  lance.  At 
least  it  seemed  to  work  out  that  way.  Our  busi- 
ness had  to  do  with  leisure,  and  not  with  busi- 
ness. I  was  thrown  continually  in  contact  with 
men  who  were  having  holidays,  going  in  for 
sport.  Usually  a  man  will  spend  money  freely] 
in  those  conditions.  So  all  my  world  was  one  of 
large-handedness,  of  freedom  from  care,  of 
pleasure — not  of  business.  It  was  rather  a 
peculiar  calling,  but  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  a 
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very  delightful  one.     I  certainly  know  of  no 
newspaper  work  which  I  would  rather  do. 

In  all  this  time  I  was  getting  a  sort  of  edu- 
cation which  embraced  pretty  much  all  of  west- 
ern America.  I  knew  western  standards  and 
western  ways  very  well.  I  came  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  big  game  hunter,  and  hardly  a  week 
or  a  month  went  by  that  I  did  not  indulge  in 
one  or  other  part  of  the  country  my  inherited 
love  for  horses,  dogs  and  guns.  A  friend  of 
mine  said  to  me  at  that  time,  "If  I  had  had  as 
much  fun  in  my  life  as  you  have,  I'd  be  willing 
to  blow  my  brains  out!"  I  was  less  willing 
to  do  that  now  than  I  had  been  at  one  time 
earlier  in  my  life,  when  pleasure  seemed  a 
thing  forever  outside  of  all  my  horizon.  So  I 
went  on,  carefree,  happy  in  my  calling,  not 
caring  much  about  money,  doing  a  little  some- 
thing for  my  people  and  a  great  deal  for  my- 
self. I  never  intended  to  marry,  or  to  make  a 
home  for  myself.  I  cared  nothing  for  my  fu- 
ture any  more.  Convinced  that  I  was  not  so 
very  much  of  a  fellow,  it  was  my  ambition  to 
be  only  the  best  posted  man  in  my  unimportant 
but  pleasurable  business;  and  I  could  see  no 
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farther  ahead  than  that.  I  was  a  merry  rolling 
stone.  Often  I  have  wondered  if  I  have  some 
nervous  lesion,  some  loose-end  in  my  brain, 
which  keeps  me  ever  moving.  I  rarely  have 
kept  under  any  roof  more  than  thirty  nights 
consecutively. 

Still,  the  failure  of  my  past  always  rankled 
in  my  mind.  Therefore,  sometimes  I  would 
sit  down  and  try  to  analyze  the  cause  of  it  all. 
Neither  then  nor  now  could  I  figure  it  all  out. 
But  I  reduced  it  pretty  much  all  to  one  thing 
— the  wrong  start. 

Ah !  if  I  only  could  induce  all  parents  to  see 
the  importance  of  getting  their  sons  started 
early  in  the  line  of  work  which  they  know  they 
want  to  follow!  There  is  everything,  every- 
thing, and  again  everything,  in  the  way  a  young 
man  starts  in  the  world.  If  he  begins  with 
success  he  gets  confidence  in  himself.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  starts  out  and  meets  a  series 
of  rebuffs,  he  is  apt  to  lose  confidence  in  him- 
self. In  that  case  he  may  perhaps  grow  shy, 
diffident.  My  heredity,  combined  with  my  many 
years  of  failure,  implanted  in  me  an  ineradica- 
ble diffidence.  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  I 
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ever  saw  a  man  in  my  life  for  whom  I  had  any 
physical  fear;  and  I  never  in  any  encounter 
with  wild  animals,  of  which  I  have  had  a  few, 
felt  the  sensation  of  fear.  Indeed,  in  all  my 
wild  experiences  I  never  was  much  afraid  ex- 
cepting once,  when  for  four  days  I  was  cast 
away  on  a  series  of  very  bad  rapids  of  an  un- 
known river  of  the  extreme  North.  None  the 
less,  I  have  always  felt  a  fear  of  circumstances, 
or  surroundings,  or  affairs — I  cannot  explain 
what ;  and  so  I  simply  call  it  diffidence. 

Now,  mix  that  feeling  with  an  equally  in- 
eradicable feeling  of  personal  independence, 
and  you  will  find  about  as  bad  material  for  an 
advertising  solicitor  as  you  could  well  devise. 
It  was  always  absolute  torture  for  me  to  solicit 
for  anything,  or  to  ask  any  favor  or  any  special 
privilege — I  never  wanted  those  things.  And 
yet,  as  I  have  explained,  my  success  in  solicit- 
ing business  was  the  only  hope  of  my  contin- 
uance in  my  work  on  the  sportsmen's  journal— 
I  had  to  pay  myself  my  own  salary.  Now, 
if  I  could  have  gone  direct  to  the  boss  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  into  which  I  wanted 
to  break,  and  could  have  sparred  him  ten 
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rounds  in  the  hall,  winner  to  take  all,  I  would 
have  been  entirely  happy  as  an  advertising  so- 
licitor. But  unfortunately,  I  was  often  obliged 
to  accept  more  or  less  discourteous  rebuff  from 
eight-dollar-a-week  clerks,  whose  heads  I  sorely 
wished  to  punch.  I  don't  think  I  felt  above  my 
business,  but  I  certainly  felt  very  much  above 
a  lot  of  the  men  I  had  to  meet  in  my  business. 
I  was  very  unhappy  in  those  days  in  that  phase 
of  my  work.  By  this  time  I  ought  to  have  had 
pretty  much  all  the  fight  knocked  out  of  me,  but 
sometimes  I  think  that  was  pretty  much  the 
only  thing  which  had  not  been  knocked  out.  I 
did  not  have  much  discretion  or  diplomacy. 

None  the  less,  in  this  work  I  learned  more 
about  our  business  than  either  one  of  our 
bosses  knew,  because  neither  of  them  had  ever 
done  this  sort  of  work  himself.  We  were 
printing  a  class  paper  of  limited  circulation, 
and  we  would  not  quote  our  circulation  to  any 
customer.  All  we  had  as  an  argument  was  the 
extremely  high  quality  of  our  magazine — we 
didn't  say  anything  about  the  quantity!  I 
knew  that  this  was  not  a  business  proposition 
and  that  it  could  not  succeed.  There  are  very 
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few  magazines  which  try  to  put  over  that  sort 
of  thing  to-day — the  purchasing  public  is  wiser 
now.  I  knew  twenty  years  ago  that  it  could 
not  long  be  put  over.  A  good  advertising  prop- 
osition does  not  ask  favors  of  a  customer  or  of 
an  advertising  agency;  yet  that  was  precisely 
what  we  were  doing  with  our  paper. 

I  never  felt  honest  when  I  sold  space  to  a 
customer  and  could  not  even  tell  him  what  he 
was  buying.  In  fact,  this  was  not  really  an 
honest  policy,  nor  a  self-respecting  one.  It  was 
no  more  honest  than  it  is  for  a  grocer  to  take 
your  money  for  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  then  put 
in  as  much  sugar  as  he  likes  in  your  package 
and  let  you  guess  at  the  weight.  But  that  was 
the  way  in  which  all  the  sporting  journals  were 
run  in  those  days.  Very  naturally,  success  was 
impossible  for  them.  Those  who  did  not  realize 
this  in  time  went  to  the  wall.  The  great  maga- 
zine circulations  which  have  come  up  since 
then,  and  the  development  of  selling  advertis- 
ing as  a  business  and  a  science,  have  altered  all 
of  that  sort  of  thing  forever. 

Still,  I  did  not  know  in  those  days  as  much 
about  advertising  as  I  learned  later.  Any 
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suggestion  to  my  employers  that  we  were  not 
printing  the  best  paper  in  the  world  and  in 
the  best  way  in  the  world,  would  have  been 
received  with  cold  dignity,  so  I  contented  my- 
self with  much  hustling,  with  about  as  much 
success  as  most  fellows  in  that  line  at  that  time. 

I  have  said  that  I  spent  fifteen  years  of  my 
life  in  this  work.  "Why  did  it  not  succeed?  Let 
us  analyze  the  question.  Events  proved  that 
there  was  not  much  of  a  future  for  this  paper 
under  the  policy  laid  out  by  its  responsible 
heads,  and  in  the  conditions  of  business  as  they 
later  were  to  develop.  Moreover,  so  far  as  I 
personally  was  concerned,  the  essential  part  of 
my  work — the  soliciting  of  advertising — was 
distasteful  to  me,  absolutely  so.  Moreover,  I 
was  asked  to  divide  time  with  myself,  and  to 
be  both  a  successful  advertising  solicitor  and  a 
successful  writer  for  my  paper.  I  don't  think 
any  man  can  be  both  those  things.  At  least  he 
cannot  achieve  any  great  future  and  be  both. 

Sometimes  I  have  felt  sad  over  the  time  I 
wasted  in  this  hopeless,  impossible  work.  For 
the  last  ten  years  of  my  connection  with  this 
paper,  perhaps  the  best  ten  of  my  life,  I  could 
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have  afforded,  had  I  only  known  it,  to  have 
paid  my  boss  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  firing  me,  and  still  have  made  as  much 
money  on  the  trade.  But  at  that  time  I  thought 
mine  was  the  pleasantest  job  in  the  world,  and 
the  only  one  I  was  ever  apt  to  get ;  and  when  at 
last  my  old  boss  fired  me  he  broke  my  heart.  I 
felt  as  though  my  life  was  gone.  There  have 
been  some  sad  times  in  my  checkered  career,  but 
I  believe  that  was  one  of  the  very  hardest  and 
saddest.  Be  sure,  therefore,  that  although  I 
write  wisely  now  about  these  things,  I  was  not 
then  so  very  wise,  nor  did  I  see  so  very  far 
into  the  future.  In  fact,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  sometimes  am  astonished  to  discover 
how  much  one  human  being  is  like  a  lot  of  other 
human  beings.  But,  happy  or  unhappy,  wise 
or  unwise  in  my  choice  of  business,  I  have  only 
love  in  my  heart  to-day  for  the  old  paper  and 
my  old  boss.  I  am  glad  for  his  sake  that  he 
had  money  left  to  him  so  he  could  live  without 
the  agony  of  doubt  I  knew  all  my  early  life,  and 
that  he  is  rich  and  contented  now.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  what  kind  of  an  advertising  solicitor 
he  would  have  made  himself! 
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Although  customarily  one  regrets  time  which 
has  been  lost  in  any  ambition  or  enterprise, 
there  is  one  part  of  my  work  in  this  narrow 
field  which  has  always  afforded  me  a  certain 
satisfaction.  Our  periodical  was,  it  is  true,  a 
class  journal,  but  it  was  really  an  unselfish  one, 
and  devoted  to  a  very  large  extent  to  an  altru- 
istic labor,  that  of  protecting  the  wild  game  of 
the  country.  We  all  worked  hard  at  that,  and 
with  me  this  was  a  labor  of  love.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ever  changed  the  innate  selfishness 
of  any  human  heart  in  matters  of  this  sort,  or 
that  the  total  results  of  the  best  third  of  my 
working  life  meant  the  saving  of  any  species, 
of  very  large  numbers  of  any  species,  of  game 
birds  or  animals.  But  at  least  this  was  a  pur- 
pose very  close  to  my  heart,  and  with  many 
others  I  did  the  best  I  knew. 

Therefore,  the  years  as  they  slipped  away — 
years  which  ought  to  have  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  mine,  as  of  any  man's  life — left  me 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  I  was  in  a  calling  at 
once  pleasant,  honorable  and  unselfish.  This, 
however,  really  was  not  getting  rich  very  fast, 
nor  advancing  in  the  world  very  rapidly. 
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I  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  before  my 
first  book  was  printed.  It  was  a  collection  of 
sketches,  or  reveries — I  do  not  know  what  to 
call  it — most  of  which  had  seen  print  earlier 
in  our  sportsmen's  journal.  The  publishers  of 
the  journal,  who  printed  books  themselves  in  a 
modest  way,  kindly  allowed  me  the  firm's  im- 
print on  my  volume,  but  I  paid  all  the  expenses, 
arranged  all  the  mechanical  matters,  and  was 
the  sole  distributing  agent  in  the  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  clamorous  demand  of  the  public  for 
this  work.  I  cleared  perhaps  six  hundred  dol- 
lars or  so  out  of  the  little  volume.  To-day  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  does  not  exist,  so  far 
as  I  know — I  have  been  offered  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  one,  largely,  I  presume,  from  motives 
of  curiosity. 

The  trade  is  none  too  warmly  disposed 
toward  an  unknown  book  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor, and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  some 
truths  on  the  publisher's  side  of  the  game. 
My  printers  had  really  issued  a  very  credita- 
ble little  volume.  I  had  a  cover  die  done  by 
Will  Bradley,  and  the  whole  book  was  got  up 
in  the  pre-Baphaelite  fashion  of  that  particular 
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time,  when  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  others  were 
spoken  of  in  the  art  world.  I  devised  my  vol- 
ume in  a  long,  slim  form,  a  size  convenient  to 
go  into  the  pocket.  This  was  a  sheer  act  of 
kindness  as  I  understood  it.  I  pictured  to  my- 
self large  numbers,  indeed,  some  thousands  of 
citizens  going  down  to  their  work  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  street  cars,  each  one  reading  a  copy 
of  my  book.  Of  course,  no  matter  how  much 
absorbed,  a  man  would  hardly  have  time  to 
finish  reading  it  before  it  came  time  to  leave 
the  car.  What  more  natural,  then,  than  that 
he  should  slip  the  book  into  the  side  pocket  of 
his  coat,  where  it  would  be  convenient  for  him 
to  read  it  at  any  time  during  the  day  when  he 
chanced  to  find  himself  with  an  idle  moment? 
This  was  why  I  made  the  book  in  this  par- 
ticular shape — so  that  it  would  be  pocketable. 
It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me 
to  discover  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  intrinsic 
feature  of  good  book-making;  nor,  to  be  quite 
truthful,  did  I  ever  see  any  human  being  read- 
ing a  copy  of  this  book  on  the  street  car  or 
anywhere  else.  As  I  was  saying,  not  even  the 
physical  attractions  of  my  volume  seemed  to 
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appeal  to  the  trade.  A  few  hardy  dealers  were 
willing  to  take  the  book  on  consignment,  but 
did  not  like  to  buy  it  outright.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  first  volume  was  printed  by  my- 
self and  sold  on  consignment — by  myself.  It 
had  to  make  its  own  way  just  as  its  author  had 
to.  Little  by  little,  it  began  to  sell  in  a  very 
modest  way.  I  still  hear  of  it,  and  perhaps 
have  never  done  anything  since  much  better. 

Once  I  went  into  a  department  store  where 
they  carried  books,  and  asked  to  see  the  buyer 
for  the  department.  I  found  this  to  be  a 
shrewd  young  woman,  and  to  her  I  represented 
my  case.  She  took  the  copy  of  the  book  which 
I  showed  her,  looked  it  over  for  a  moment,  and 
then  handed  it  back  to  me  without  opening  it 
or  asking  me  the  name  of  the  writer. 

"No,"  said  she,  "I  don't  want  any.  There 
ain't  no  call  for  them  long,  slim  books  no 
more." 

This  made  another  lesson  in  literature  to  me. 
It  seemed  I  had  come  on  the  market  with  a 
long,  slim  book  about  a  year  after  the  height 
of  the  fashion  in  long,  slim  books  had  begun 
to  wane. 
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But,  at  least,  now  I  was  an  author.  In  those 
days  I  spelled  it  with  a  large  A — as  I  do  not 
to-day.  And  after  all,  the  first  step  proved  to 
be  the  hardest. 

My  old  boss  was  well  known  in  New  York, 
and  sometimes  I  think  he  must  have  had  some 
sort  of  interest  in  me.  At  least,  he  gave  me  my 
next  opportunity.  A  publishing  house  was 
bringing  out  a  series  of  books  on  western 
themes,  and,  through  the  intercession  of  my 
boss,  as  I  believe,  they  offered  me  the  chance 
to  do  one  of  the  series.  I  now  saw  not  only 
fame  but  also  fortune  immediately  within  my 
grasp.  The  house,  in  return  for  a  volume  of  a 
hundred  thousand  words,  on  a  theme  in  which 
I  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  a  specialist, 
made  me  the  liberal  guarantee  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
royalty  and  an  advance  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars— a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  when  the 
manuscript  of  the  book  was  completed  and 
another  hundred  and  fifty  after  publication  of 
the  book !  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  they  were 
taking  large  risks,  to  put  up  all  that  money, 
and  very  likely  lose  it,  but  I  reasoned  that 
was  quite  their  affair. 
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"I'll  do  this  book,"  said  I  to  their  agent,  "on 
one  condition." 

"And  what  is  that?"  he  inquired. 

"That  you  do  not  bind  it  in  a  long,  slim 
shape,"  said  I.  You  see  I  was  beginning  now 
to  be  a  good  business  man. 

This  book  was  written  after  business  hours, 
be  sure.  It  came  to  be  perhaps  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  series,  none  of  which  ever  set  the 
world  on  fire.  In  some  way  a  copy  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  back 
from  his  ranch  in  the  West  and  just  about  to 
become  Commissioner  of  Police  in  New  York 
City.  Without  any  solicitation  from  anyone, 
he  wrote  me  a  very  nice  letter  about  the  book, 
and  said  it  was  one  he  had  always  wanted 
himself  to  do.  ' '  Now,  thank  God ! ' '  said  he — in 
his  impulsive  way — "it  has  been  done  better 
than  I  could  have  done  it  myself. ' ' 

I  believe  that  was  the  first  word  of  unre- 
served confidence  and  praise  I  had  ever  had 
in  all  my  life  up  to  that  time.  It  aided  me  in 
almost  the  first  step  I  ever  made,  in  my  oddly 
misspent  life,  into  a  fuller  self-confidence. 
Hitherto  every  publisher  in  the  world  I  had 
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ever  met  had  been  icily  cautious,  doubtful,  sus- 
picious, asking  for  proof — where  I  had  no  proof 
to  give.  But  this  warm  and  impulsive  letter  I 
still  have;  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship,  on  one  side  at  least,  which  has 
lasted  since  then  between  its  writer  and 
myself.  My  creed  of  life,  I  have  said,  has  al- 
ways been  the  western  one  of  never  forgiving 
an  enemy  and  never  forgetting  a  friend.  At  a 
later  period  of  my  career  I  dedicated  a  book  to 
President  Eoosevelt — as  he  then  was.  He 
asked  me  to  come  to  the  White  House  and  have 
lunch  with  him.  I  went,  very  much  scared;  but 
I  never  told  him  then  or  at  any  other  time  how 
much  I  owed  to  him.  Neither  did  I  tell  him 
that  I  intended  to  square  the  debt,  so  far  as  I 
could.  Believing  that  his  principles  were  right, 
I  became  a  Progressive,  and  during  the  Koose- 
velt  third-term  campaign  I  did  what  I  could 
for  him  on  the  stump  and  elsewhere.  For  my 
part,  I  am  willing  to  put  my  money  on  a  human 
being  who  has  a  kind  word  for  other  human 
beings  once  in  a  while;  and  who  realizes  that 
there  is  something  of  a  human  problem  in 
America. 
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Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  done  a  novel, 
nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  I  ever  would  do  one. 
I  was  trying  very  hard  at  that  time  to  be  a 
woman  hater.  In  fact,  I  ought  to  have  been  a 
misanthrope,  but  I  had  grown  so  strong  and 
healthy  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  remain  so. 
All  my  life,  as  I  state. without  shame  or  pride, 
I  have  been  an  admirer  of  the  last  created  ob- 
ject of  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  many  years  since,  I  have  had  the 
conviction  borne  in  upon  me  that  lovely  woman 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  species  of 
our  American  fauna.  I  was  young,  and  I  pre- 
sume very  much  like  other  men,  not  much  bet- 
ter and  not  much  worse.  I  have  no  respect 
for  a  man  who  does  not  feel  that  so  long  as 
lovely  woman  thus  pervades  and  prevails  in 
our  country,  God's  in  his  heaven  and  all's  right 
with  the  world.  In  short,  I  had  been  a  thor- 
oughly blighted  being;  but  presently,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
remain  blighted — a  most  curious  discovery,  to 
me.  Moreover,  all  around  any  young  man  in 
the  city  are  indisputable  evidences  of  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  this  member  of  our  fauna 
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aforesaid.  There  was  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion in  my  mind  ever  to  marry — that  was  some- 
thing dismissed  forever  from  my  career,  as  I 
supposed.  This,  however,  did  not  preclude  my 
belief  that  God  was  in  his  heaven  and  all  was 
right  with  the  world  in  the  respect  aforesaid. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  the  city  and  settled  into 
the  work  which  I  intended  to  follow,  I  indulged 
in  a  little  stocktaking  of  myself  and  my  equip- 
ment. I  realized  that  there  is  no  quality  more 
desirable  in  success  than  physical  good  health. 
Nervous  energy,  persistence,  willingness  to 
work  long  and  hard  I  already  had.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  might  be  stronger  than  I 
was,  although  I  was  not  at  that  time  any  sort  of 
a  weakling.  I  began,  therefore,  to  take  sys- 
tematic exercise.  I  made  it  a  practice  to  do 
twenty  minutes  with  the  dumbbells,  through  a 
series  of  movements  of  my  own  devising,  every 
night  and  every  morning,  no  matter  how  late  I 
went  to  bed  or  how  early  I  rose.  If  I  came 
home  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
as  sometimes  I  did  in  those  days — I  went 
through  my  exercises  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
My  training  for  many  years  was  not  dissimi- 
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lar  from  that  of  the  prize  fighter,  although  not 
quite  so  severe.  I  made  good  physical  condi- 
tion a  sort  of  religion,  and  I  kept  at  it  until  I 
got  it. 

I  could  put  up  the  dumbbells  in  any  posi- 
tion for  many  hundreds  of  times  without  fa- 
tigue. I  could  easily  touch  the  floor  with  the 
palm  of  my  hands,  bending  forward,  stiff- 
kneed,  and  would  do  this  many  times  in  succes- 
sion. Sometimes  I  would  lie  on  the  floor,  put 
my  feet  against  the  baseboard,  and  rise  up 
to  a  sitting  position  some  hundreds  of  times, 
with  only  short  rests.  In  this  way,  I  got  to  be 
about  as  hard  as  nails,  and  when  I  walked  I 
could  not  feel  the  ground  under  my  feet.  In 
most  of  the  hard  wilderness  trips  of  that  time 
of  my  life,  I  found  that  I  could  march  as  far  on 
snowshoes,  ride  as  long  and  walk  as  steadily 
as  most  of  the  guides  or  hunters  whom  I  met. 
There  were  not  many  men  of  my  weight  and 
inches  who  were  much  more  powerful  than  I 
was  at  this  time. 

I  personally  believe  that  much  of  a  man's 
physical  strength  is  hereditary  and  does  not 
come  from  training — that  is  to  say,  the  quality 
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of  his  strength.  I  have  said  my  father  was  a 
very  powerful  man;  and  I  can  remember  that 
when  a  boy,  when  asked  how  I  learned  to  jump 
so  far,  I  said  it  was  ' '  something  in  the  back  of 
my  head  that  did  it."  Perhaps  that  naive  re- 
mark may  have  covered  a  truth  well  known 
among  trainers,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  nervous 
strength  in  some  men  which  gives  a  plus  to 
their  muscular  strength.  Muscles  alone,  in 
short,  do  not  make  a  man  strong  and  enduring. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  men  who  will  receive 
a  second  look  from  lovely  woman — the  man 
who  has  money  with  or  without  physique,  and 
the  man  who  has  physique  with  or  without 
money.  I  certainly  had  not  money.  Neither — 
since  this  is  not  an  autobiography  but  a  con- 
fession— did  I  have  any  particular  morals  left 
as  to  womankind  at  that  time  of  my  career. 
The  city  was  teaching  me  its  lesson.  I  was  no 
longer  the  ignorant  country  boy,  but  was  be- 
ginning my  education  in  sophisticated  life.  I 
don't  see  much  difference  between  a  man  so  sit- 
uated and  the  gladiators  for  whom  Rome  was 
so  tender  a  nurse.  I  was  there  to  die — why, 
therefore,  should  I  not  live  before  that  time 
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came?  As  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  that  must 
have  been  pretty  much  my  philosophy  at  that 
time. 

I  ought  now  to  have  been  a  woman-hater,  and 
was  not.  I  intended  never  to  marry,  and  I 
did.  But,  since  that  last  resolution  was  broken 
much  later  on,  meantime  I  had  learned  to  love 
and  ride  away — to  love  and  laugh,  and  to  laugh 
at  love.  I  had  learned  once  before,  bitterly, 
that  one  ought  never  to  ask  a  woman  to  keep 
her  word — women  and  publishers  ought  not  to 
have  so  much  asked  of  them.  But,  providen- 
tially, I  had  not  yet  lost  the  early  philosophy 
which  had  taught  me  I  must  keep  my  own 
word. 

I  am  a  married  man  now,  and  with  all  my 
soul  I  am  glad  that  it  is  true.  But  sometimes 
a  part  of  my  old  pagan  philosophy  lingers  with 
me.  Marriage  never  seemed  to  me  a  divine  in- 
stitution; but  the  love  and  faith  of  a  woman 
do  seem  to  me  about  as  divine  as  anything  we 
have  on  earth.  The  vows,  the  forms,  do  not 
amount  to  much.  The  substance  of  the  love 
and  faith  amount  to  a  great  deal.  Divorce 
seems  to  me  a  necessary  corollary  of  marriage 
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for  men  and  women  of  no  judgment  and  no 
decision  of  character ;  but  divorce  is  something 
which  holds  no  fears  for  me — the  divorce  court 
or  the  bankrupt  court  will  never  see  my  face. 
So,  by  one  of  those  paradoxes  which  sometimes 
are  offered  us  in  life,  although  I  did  not  then 
think  a  woman  could  be  asked  to  keep  her  word, 
I  found  one  who  did  so  without  asking.  In  my 
philosophy,  my  wife  is  free  to  leave  me  when- 
ever she  finds  a  better  man — but  she  knows 
very  well  I  would  kill  any  man  who  ever  made 
any  proposition  to  that  effect  himself.  So  we 
get  on  very  handsomely — quarreling  blithely  as 
all  good  folk  do,  but  never  in  real  earnest,  and 
living  sober  and  faithful  lives,  with  much  diver- 
sity, and  many,  many  honeymoons.  I  am  se- 
cure in  this — I  who  hoped  so  little  and  deserved 
so  little. 

The  difference  between  an  autobiography  and 
a  confession  is  that  the  former  leaves  out  most 
of  the  interesting  and  intimate  things  which 
go  to  make  up  life,  and  offers  the  uninteresting 
details  of  a  business  career  in  which  the  auto- 
biographer  does  his  best  to  make  himself  out 
a  hero.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  average 
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human  being,  who  is  honest  about  it,  is  very 
apt  in  the  course  of  a  full  confession  to  make 
himself  out  very  little  else  than — an  average 
human  being.  My  experience  in  western  towns 
has  always  left  me  believing  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  luck  in  the  world.  Napoleon  recog- 
nized this.  He  would  not  have  unlucky  gen- 
erals about  him.  You  will  hear  that  this  or 
that  man  is  lucky  in  business,  and  so  very  likely 
he  is.  Stealing  does  not  make  a  man  a  thief, 
but  a  man  steals  because  he  is  a  thief.  Unless 
there  is  some  sort  of  heredity  earning  success 
for  a  human  being,  that  human  being  is  not 
apt  to  triumph  over  his  circumstances  by  any- 
thing which  he  can  summon  to  himself  out  of 
the  clouds.  But  it  is  perhaps  true  of  a  great 
many  lives  that  accident  had  very  much  to  do 
with  their  shaping  at  more  than  one  important 
crisis.  I  know  that  sheer  accident  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  altering  of  my  life  and  its 
ways  than  all  my  deliberate  efforts  and  plans. 
Heredity — and  chance :  these  I  feel  to  have  been 
my  determining  factors.  I  have  never  made 
any  such  success  as  leaves  me  free  to  scoff  at 
"luck." 
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The  accident  that  I  was  born  morbid  and 
overstrung — whose  fault  was  that,  and  how 
could  I  change  it?  The  accident  that  when  1 
was  a  law  student  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  sporting 
magazine — whose  fault  was  that,  and  how  could 
I  have  changed  it  ?  The  accident  that  one  time, 
walking  without  plan  abroad,  I  saw  a  certain 
beautiful  young  woman — whose  fault  was  that, 
and  how  could  I  have  changed  it?  Yet  those 
were  three  great  events  in  my  life;  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  one  of  them. 

At  any  rate — since  this  is  not  an  autobiog- 
raphy but  a  confession — I  did  once  upon  a  time 
see  this  young  woman.  It  seemed  to  me,  at 
once,  that  she  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
one  I  had  ever  seen.  There  is  nothing  in  that 
to  alter  a  man's  life.  I  was  no  novice,  and  no 
bad  judge  in  such  matters,  and  beautiful  women 
were  by  this  time  nothing  new  in  my  life.  But, 
in  some  way  I  knew — I  don't  know  how,  but  I 
did  know  it — there  was  something  not  only 
sweet  but  wise  and  calm  about  that  young  wom- 
an. It  seemed  to  me  that  what  she  had  was 
what  I  lacked — poise,  balance,  attunement  with 
the  universe.  It  took  no  wisdom  to  know  that 
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her  attitude  toward  life  was  as  normal  and 
trustful  as  that  of  a  young  kitten,  her  poise  in 
life  as  exact  as  that  of  a  fish  suspended  in  its 
native  element — if  I  must  go  to  such  unfitting 
figures.  Without  study  or  contemplation  I  knew 
the  truth,  which  was  that  what  came  hard  to  me 
came  to  her  easily,  that  she  breathed  in  the 
breath  of  normal  life,  the  breath  of  normal 
humanity.  So  much  I  knew,  let  us  say,  at  once. 
Later  I  was  to  learn  that  the  young  woman  her- 
self was  of  good  family,  of  good  training;  but 
I  did  not  at  the  time  ask  about  those  things. 
I  did  not  try  to  analyze  at  all,  and  should  un- 
dertake no  further  than  this  to  explain  at  all, 
because  any  man,  candid  as  he  may  be,  well 
meaning  as  he  may  be,  is  on  perilous  ground 
in  speaking  of  such  deeply  intimate  matters. 
I  trust  I  know  the  proprieties  which  I  so  often 
come  close  to  violating  in  these  frank  memoirs. 
.  .  .  Very  well.  Upon  seeing  this  young 
woman,  as  I  know,  I  said  to  myself — casting 
aside  every  resolution  and  without  reservation 
— not  considering  how  selfish  I  was,  or  how 
the  other  side  of  the  question  might  look  at  all 
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— "I  am  going  to  marry  that  girl!'?  And  I 
did. 

I  was  now  well  along  in  the  thirties,  with  no 
achievement  to  my  credit  in  life,  with  no  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  As  it  had  been  a  woman 
who  had  ruined  me,  so  now  I  knew  it  would  be 
this  woman  would  save  me  if  I  was  to  be  saved. 
It  was  a  selfish  proposition,  to  trade  my  record 
for  hers,  myself  for  her.  But  at  least  I  was 
honest,  and  without  any  reservation — and  at  a 
very  early  date  after  I  first  met  her — I  told  her 
almost  everything  that  I  have  told  the  gentle 
reader  herein  and  perhaps  a  few  other  things. 
I  advised  her,  as  I  would  have  advised  any 
other  good  young  girl  in  the  circumstances,  by 
no  means  to  marry  me.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
I  told  her  I  did  not  see  how  she  was  going  to 
help  it.  As  for  myself,  I  could  not  help  any- 
thing. I  was  on  the  rapids. 

Autobiographies  commonly  print  nothing  of 
these  matters  excepting  the  wedding  date  and 
the  genealogy  of  both  parties.  In  this  case 
candor  determines  the  statement  that  the  last 
of  the  three  great  accidents  of  my  life  was  a 
lucky  one.  I  hope  always  to  admire  woman- 
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kind,  and  probably  shall.  They  are  wonderful 
—the  women  of  this  country — wonderful.  They 
have  great  influence  on  all  the  men  of  this 
country,  known  or  unknown  men.  They  are 
wonderful.  She  is  wonderful,  my  wife.  And 
the  most  wonderful  of  it  all  to  me  was  that 
my  snap  judgment,  formed  on  the  instant,  has 
remained  unshaken  from  that  day  to  this.  I 
liave  been  married  seventeen  years. 

I  have  said  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  a 
sort  of  bystander,  a  looker-on,  not  composing 
with  the  usual  ways  or  succeeding  through  the 
usual  efforts.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
men  to  be  obliged  to  drag  the  cat  across  the 
carpet  by  the  tail,  and  so  to  antagonize  the  grain 
of  the  carpet  with  that  of  the  cat,  whereas  the 
reverse  would  be  far  more  amiably  executed. 
I  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  myself 
confronted  with  a  difficulty  soon  after  discover- 
ing the  existence  of  this  young  woman  who  had 
impressed  me  so  deeply.  I  did  not  know  a 
mutual  friend,  could  not  find  anyone  to  intro- 
duce me.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  detail.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  been  introduced 
to  my  wife  at  all.  As  we  have  now  been  mar- 
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ried  seventeen  years,  the  chance  of  our  finding 
a  suitable  mutual  friend  seems  to  lessen,  so 
that  our  acquaintance,  so  to  speak,  still  suffers 
that  handicap — long  a  very  serious  one  indeed, 
as  viewed  from  one  side  of  this  particular  case. 
Now  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  that  I  was  in 
love  at  all,  and  had  no  time  to  figure  about  it. 
We  met  by  chance,  the  usual  way.  All  of  life 
at  once  shaped  itself  into  the  proposition  that 
we  were  going  to  be  married — as  presently 
we  were.  The  remaining  details  are,  after  all, 
but  details.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
happier  couple  of  my  acquaintance  than  we  who 
met  in  precisely  this  fashion.  There  were  some 
complications,  to  be  sure.  The  young  lady  had 
other  suitors.  Why  should  she  have  selected 
me?  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  I  ask  my  wife 
why  she  married  me,  when  my  prospects  were 
so  poor. 

"I  knew  you'd  win  some  time,"  she  always 
says,  smiling. 

"Is  that  the  truth?"  And  she  cannot  say  it 
is  the  truth. 

"No,  the  truth  is,"  says  she,  "that  I  didn't 
think  much  about  that  part  of  it." 
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There  is,  if  you  please,  a  world  of  romance 
in  that  last  sentence.  At  any  rate,  this  was  my 
romance.  And  so  enough  of  it,  for  it  is  my 
own. 

What  attracts  a  man  in  a  woman — why  does 
the  steady  fire,  to  last  a  lifetime,  begin  with  this 
and  not  the  next?  I  cannot  deal  in  abstrac- 
tions— my  story  has  no  charm  save  that  of  the 
concrete,  if  it  have  interest  at  all.  So  I  may 
make  some  map  of  my  own  emotions  here. 
Once,  before  we  were  married,  in  walking 
across  the  crowded  streets,  this  young  lady 
started  to  take  my  arm.  Instead  she  took  the 
sleeve  of  my  coat  between  two  fingers,  precisely 
as  a  child  would  have  done.  Sometimes  after 
we  were  married,  instead  of  taking  my  hand 
over  a  bad  place,  she  would  take  one  finger  in  all 
of  hers,  precisely  as  a  child  would  have  done. 
And  I  have  said  that  her  attitude  toward  life 
was  trusting,  like  that  of  a  child.  The  man 
who  would  not  treat  that  kind  of  a  girl  with 
faith  and  honor  has  no  right  on  earth  to  suc- 
ceed and  never  could  succeed.  And  when,  see- 
ing all  these  things,  and  realizing  how  brave  or 
how  blind  she  had  been  in  taking  a  chance  like 
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this,  I  made  once  in  a  while  the  promise  to 
myself — which  seems  to  me  is  the  only  mar- 
riage vow  worth  while — I  simply  said  in  my 
western  speech  that  I  was  going  to  stick,  and 
going  to  make  good,  and  going  to  come  through. 

Almost — shall  I  say? — to  my  surprise,  I 
found  myself  able  to  do  that,  found  my  resolu- 
tion a  great  defense.  Almost — shall  I  say? — 
I  had  been  afraid  to  marry — afraid  of  myself. 
Now,  to  my  delight,  I  found  that  such  fears 
may  be  groundless  if  faced  with  resolution,  as 
may  so  many  other  fears.  ...  I  saw,  now 
trooping  off,  hand  in  hand,  once  a  seemly  com- 
pany, that  vague  band  of  the  Other  Women,  the 
same  who  at  one  time  or  other  have  been  in  the 
life  of  every  normal  man,  and  whose  existence 
I,  being  truthful,  never  undertook  to  deny.  I 
saw  them  trooping  away  now,  growing  paler 
and  more  vague,  the  company  once  so  interest- 
ing and  so  unsettling.  ...  I  did  not  regret 
one  of  them,  but  not  one  did  I  ask  back.  It  was 
Life. 

This  was  all  the  life  I  had  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  a  good  one,  a  fine  and  noble  one. 
It  is  all  you  had  to  offer  when  you  made  your 
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own  unfair  exchange  of  your  past  for  a  good 
and  noble  woman's  past — it  is  the  way  of  hu- 
man society,  as  now  made  up.  I  trust  you  did 
not  lie,  that  you  were  not  dishonest.  I  was 
at  least  not  dishonest.  I  held  back  nothing, 
but  told  my  case  like  a  man.  And  under  that 
strange  quality  of  the  eternal  mercy  and  for- 
giveness by  which,  in  good  women,  God  lives  on 
earth,  that  divine  blindness  of  a  woman's  love 
which  trusts  when  it  has  no  reason  for  trust, 
sees  not  when  it  ought  to  see — my  past  was  not 
— it  did  not  exist.  ...  So  all  that  company 
trooped  away  forever,  and  never  have  they  re- 
turned to  trouble  me!  It  was  Life.  With  all 
my  soul  I  return  thanks  to  God,  to  the  stars, 
to  Life,  that  I  have  kept  my  promises.  They 
were  very  easy  to  keep.  Fate  had  been  more 
kind  than  I  deserved.  The  long  road  indeed 
had  turned  for  me.  Once  more  I  began  to  be- 
lieve; and  so  I  began  to  live.  I  have  been 
happy,  since  then. 

By  this  time  we  two  were  left  pretty  much 
alone  in  the  world.  The  young  woman's 
mother  had  died  some  time  since,  mine  also, 
more  recently.  Our  fathers  were  both  very 
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old,  soon  both  to  pass  away.  I  remember  a 
little  luncheon  party  in  which  we  two  enter- 
tained our  respective  fathers-in-law  to  be. 
They  were  old  men.  We  were  just  starting  out, 
I  very  much  belated.  Our  parents  were  to 
give  us  but  little  in  life — for  the  young  wom- 
an's father,  once  well-to-d©,  as  was  once  my 
own,  had  undertaken  to  engineer  a  corner  in 
lard  and  short  ribs,  with  financial  results  dis- 
astrous to  himself.  So  our  luncheon  was  a 
modest  one,  and  rather  a  grave  one.  It  might 
have  seemed  sad  or  pathetic  had  we  felt  that 
way  about  it,  though  we  did  not. 

So,  after  a  time,  we  two  were  quietly  mar- 
ried. Our  first  honeymoon — some  weeks  later 
— was  a  rabbit  hunt  which  we  had  on  snowshoes 
down  in  Indiana.  Our  wedding  trip  was  a  car- 
riage ride  across  town — though  I  pointed  out 
with  pride  that  I  had  selected  a  carriage  with 
rubber  tires.  I  had  two  thousand  dollars  life  in- 
surance. I  had  remaining  in  bank  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  Our  total  household  equipment, 
bought  and  paid  for  before  we  began  house- 
keeping, you  may  be  sure — had  cost  me  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  I  was  forty  years  of 
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age,  my  wife  very  much  younger  than  myself. 
I  had  made  a  failure  all  my  life,  was  not' 
engaged  in  any  lucrative  employment  then, 
seemed  to  have  no  special  talents,  and  had  no 
prospects  of  any  business  betterment.  Why 
should  such  a  woman  have  married  me?  I  de- 
cline to  answer,  for  I  cannot,  even  now. 

But  at  least  we  had  our  wedding  journey  in 
the  rubber-tired  carriage  across  the  city.  A 
neighbor  woman,  a  relative,  who  lived  not  far 
from  our  new  home,  had  preceded  us,  and  had 
put  a  brave  bunch  of  roses  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  in  our  little  dining-room.  There  was  a 
little  supper  waiting  for  us.  The  lights  were 
all  turned  on.  Laughingly,  mindful  of  the  old 
superstition,  I  picked  up  my  wife  and  carried 
her  over  the  threshold  and  set  her  down  in  what 
was  to  prove  after  all  a  very  happy  little  home. 
I  was  so  strong  that  I  could  then  hold  her  out  in 
front  of  me  in  my  two  arms.  ...  It  seems 
to  me  now,  looking  back  over  these  matters, 
that  that  girl  was  either  very  game  or  very 
foolish.  But,  according  to  her  own  confession, 
she  had  not  thought  much  about  things. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  starting 
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out  in  a  new  way  of  life,  making  my  first  real 
stand  and  giving  my  first  hostages  to  fate,  I 
did  a  lot  of  sober  thinking  of  my  own.  I  was 
forty  years  of  age,  not  a  sentimental  or  fool- 
ish middle-aged  man,  but  a  belated  fighting 
man,  who  had  done  his  best  and  intended  to 
keep  on  doing  that.  I  was  young  for  my  years, 
one  of  those  slow  to  start,  late  in  developing. 
Again  the  old  picture  came  back  to  me  of  men 
running  a  race.  It  seemed  to  me  I  could  see 
the  line  in  front  beginning  to  bend  just  a  trifle, 
a  gap  showing  on  ahead.  So  I  settled  down 
and  began  to  run.  I  was  married  and  begin- 
ning life  at  just  the  age  limit  when  business 
men  are  said  to  be  put  on  the  shelf.  It  was 
the  first  good  luck  I  had  ever  had  in  all  my 
life. 

These  things  may  have  been  paralleled  in  the 
lives  of  many  other  men.  Everything  in  the 
world  is  relative.  Without  question  it  is  true 
that  wrong  starts  in  life  are  a  terrible  handi- 
cap, and  that  so  late  a  beginning  as  my  own 
customarily  is  a  hopeless  one.  If  you  take  out 
life  insurance  at  forty  it  costs  you  more  than 
it  does  at  twenty-five.  If  you  invest  a  thou- 
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sand  dollars  at  twenty-five  it  earns  a  lot  more 
interest  in  your  life  than  if  you  begin  to  invest 
it  at  forty  or  forty-five.  Not  that  I  had  much 
money  myself  to  invest,  or  that  I  could  afford 
much  life  insurance.  It  was  a  late  start  I  had 
made,  and  a  poor  start,  but  not  this  time  a 
wrong  start. 

So  far  as  many  lost  years  were  concerned  in 
my  earlier  life,  I  presume  it  is  dispassionately 
fair  to  say  that  it  was  a  woman  who  ruined  me. 
So  far  as  regards  any  small  success  I  ever  have 
had,  I  know  it  was  a  woman  who  saved  me. 
Of  that  fact  I  shall  remain  mindful  all  my  life. 

I  was  mindful- of  it  now,  as  I  began  all  over 
again  once  more — in  the  little  flat  with  the 
roses  on  the  dining  table,  with  the  splendid,  fine 
and  beautiful  girl  who  was  game  enough  or 
foolish  enough  to  take  an  outside  chance.  She 
had  married  me,  surely,  not  for  what  I  had  of 
fortune.  For  what  I  was,  then?  For  what  she 
thought  I  was?  For  what  she  thought  I  might 
be? 

I  do  not  know.    It  was  Life. 

Forgive  me.  I  have  spoken  very  freely. 
There  are  many,  many  sacred  things  of  which 
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no  man,  even  in  so  strange  an  endeavor  as  this 
story,  ever  speaks  at  all.  So,  after  all,  you  can- 
not know  all  my  story.  I  say  so  very  much  as 
this  only  that  you,  perhaps  late  in  life,  the 
flower  of  happiness  not  yet  grasped  fully,  the 
fruit  of  success  still  denied  you  in  the  long, 
long  years,  may  not  remain  so  much  cast  down. 
.  .  .  Where  you  are,  once  I  was — ah!  was  I 
not !  And  yet — well,  I  have  been  happily  mar- 
ried these  seventeen  years! 


THE   LONG    ROAD   THAT    TURNED 

I  was  forty-five  years  old  before  the  long, 
hard  road  which  I  had  traveled  showed  any 
signs  of  turning.  In  terms  of  modern  business 
life,  I  was  past  the  dead  line.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me,  however,  that  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  a  dead  line  for  a  man  who  knew  he 
was  alive ;  and,  moreover,  I  never  have  had  and 
probably  never  will  have  much  to  do  with  busi- 
ness rules. 

Most  newspaper  men  who  have  spent  a  hard 
and  faithful  life  in  heel-and-toe  newspaper 
work  have  a  dislike  for  any  of  the  profession 
who  break  into  success  through  a  side  door, 
such  as  that  of  fiction  writing.  Neither  do 
they  like  to  see  anyone  in  the  profession  have 
too  good  a  time — in  fact,  none  of  your  friends 
likes  to  see  you  enjoy  yourself,  as  you  will  learn 
if  you  care  to  do  a  little  observing.  I  remem- 
ber to  this  day  the  contempt  with  which  an  old 
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and  able  newspaper  friend  of  mine  spoke  of 
my  connection  with  the  sporting  journal  as 
"vacation  work."  His  phrase  was  precisely 
accurate ;  it  was  vacation  work  that  I  had  been 
doing  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  the  best  period 
of  my  working  life.  In  one  way  it  was  the 
worst  fitting  in  the  world  for  business  as  some 
men  regard  business.  For  the  business  which, 
knowingly  or  unwittingly,  with  or  without  .plan, 
I  had  made  the  secret  ambition  of  my  heart,  my 
life  had  been  precisely  the  best  preparation 
in  the  world !  Consider.  Do  not  despair.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  you,  though  now  you 
falter. 

At  least,  my  "vacation  work"  had  kept  me 
from  being  crystallized.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds in  modern  business  sometimes  pays  a 
fearful  price  for  it.  He  may  be  able  to  buy  all 
kinds  of  porterhouse  steak  when  he  is  fifty,  but 
he  cannot  eat  the  steak.  He  may  have  sold  love 
and  delight,  independence,  manhood — all  for 
his  money.  A  fearful  price  many  a  rich  man 
has  paid  for  his  money.  Let  any  man  subject 
his  brain  to  the  crystallizing  reiterated  vibra- 
tions of  routine,  striking  him  always  in  the 
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same  place  day  after  day,  let  him  live  a  life 
without  relaxation  or  variety,  and  perhaps  in- 
deed he  may  be  old  at  forty.  Any  man  that 
likes  may  take  that  kind  of  success,  for  all  of 
me.  Not  for  me,  that  success.  I  would  rather 
be  an  alley  cat  in  life — which  a  good  many  of 
my  friends  no  doubt  regarded  me  as  being  at 
this  time. 

But  now  the  long  road  had  turned,  and  every- 
thing which  once  had  been  bad  luck  now  was 
good  luck.  Now  I  began  to  cash  in,  not  only 
on  my  failures  and  my  vagrancies,  but  even  on 
my  ''vacation  work.'*  My  ambition  to  be  phys- 
ically strong  now  proved  of  great  avail  to  me. 
I  had  taken  care  of  myself,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  it  was  well  enough  I  had,  for  now  I  was 
to  do  extra  work.  ^Some  men  put  money  in  the 
savings  bank.  I  had  put  muscle  and  nerve  and 
endurance  in  the  savings  bank  during  my  vaca- 
tion work.  They  made  a  handsome  reserve  by 
this  time,  and  I  needed  them  all. 

I  do  not  think  the  birth  dates  in  the  family 
Bible  have  much  to  do  with  a  man's  output,  so 
long  as  he  is  young  and  strong.  At  that  time, 
years  or  no  years,  I  was  young  and  strong,  and 
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have  remained  so  since  that  time.  So  much  for 
sidestepping  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  coming 
in  at  the  side  door! 

But  now,  as  to  this  question  of  doors,  per- 
haps we  have  the  terms  mixed.  Perhaps  all 
my  life  I  had  been  trying  to  get  in  at  the 
side  door  instead  of  going  around  in  front. 
Perhaps  the  stepping  stones  and  makeshifts  I 
had  known  all  my  life  were  things  I  did  well 
to  abandon.  It  may  have  been  very  well  that 
I  had  violated  all  the  rules  which  my  friends 
would  have  laid  down  for  me,  and  had  done  pre- 
cisely what  I  liked — or  what  I  must.  In  other 
words,  in  my  case  as  in  yours,  there  was  very 
likely  one  continuous  ambition  which  I  had  had 
all  my  life. 

I  cannot  remember  definitely  the  time  when 
I  did  not  have  the  ambition  to  write.  For  a 
long  time  I  suppressed  the  ambition,  tried  to 
evade  it,  tried  to  put  the  unholy  thought  be- 
hind me.  I  could  not.  So  now  I  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  possibly  all  these  years  of  failure 
were  simply  years  of  preparation,  and,  with- 
out any  definite  acknowledgment  on  my  part, 
were  accepted  or  blindly  regarded  as  such. 
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Even  so — for  so  much  had  I  been  embit- 
tered of  life  at  one  time — I  perhaps  would  have 
forgotten  my  old  ambition,  had  it  not  "been  for 
accident — the  accident  of  seeing  on  the  street 
one  day  a  very  beautiful  woman — the  one,  as  I 
have  said,  who  was  willing  to  take  a  chance 
and  marry  a  failure.  It  was  late.  But,  swiftly, 
my  ambition  rose  before  me  bright  and  clear 
again.  I  felt  youth  and  strength  come  back  to 
me,  and  purpose,  and  resolve.  I  knew  now  that 
I  was  going  to  succeed,  and  that  the  cost  mat- 
tered nothing  at  all.  I  had  found  myself.  So 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
when  at  last  the  long  road  did  turn,  and  I  saw 
lying  on  ahead  vast  fields — beyond  them  tall 
mountains  which  I  was  never  to  ascend;  for 
genius  never  was  given  to  me. 

When  you  get  out  of  the  woods  it  seems  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  you  have 
done  so,  and  it  literally  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world;  because  there  is  no  success 
worth  having  which  is  not  the  product  of  your 
own  personal  equation,  your  own  heredity,  plus 
circumstance,  plus  luck,  plus  accident.  As  near 
asfTTcan  get  at  it,  that  is  life.  It  leaves  one 
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with  something  of  a  fatalistic  philosophy  which 
is  not  uncomforting. 

__,  For  me^  give  me  anything  in  the  world  ex-, 
cept  the  philosophy  of  the  men  who  tell  you 

^••^fc"^^^—  *  ' 

how  to  make  a  business  success.  In  nine,  times 
out  of  ten  the  only  thing  they  do  is  to  ruin  a 
man's  courage,  to  destroy  his  health,  to  throw 
him  out  of  balance,  to  make  him  warped_.and 
narrow  and  selfish,  and  to  fit  him,  very  prop- 
erly, to  be  thrown  aside  at  forty.  I  do  not,  can- 
not call  that  success,  no  matter  how  much 
money  it  brings.  To  me,  success  is  independ- 
ence,  and  the  chance  to  work  out  one's  own  per- 
sonal equation — and  the  cost  of  that  chance,  to 
your  last  drop  of  blood,  is  nothing.  If  your 
equation  spells  poverty  and  a  grave  in  the  pot- 
ter's field,  why,  let  it  be  so;  but  let  it  be  your 
own  grave. 

At  any  rate,  I  certainly  had  sidestepped  all 
the  rules  and  broken  all  the  proper  precedents. 
But  now  I  was  married.  That  was  something 
different.  Life  was  different.  I  now  had  re- 
sponsibility. There  came  to  my  mind  the  great 
duty  of  building  a  tall,  strong  wall  of  protec- 
tion around  the  girl  who  took  the  chance  and 
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came  along  with  me  through  the.  hard  times 
before  the  road  showed  any  sign  of  turning. 
My  wife's  father  was  fond  of  saying  to  us 
sometimes,  "It  is  not  what  you  make,  but  what 
you  save,  that  counts."  We  were  white-collar 
people,  all  of  us,  the  most  unhappy  people  in 
the  world.  There  were  two  ways  of  looking 
at  it,  saving  a  little  more — which  we  could  not 
do — or  working  a  little  harder,  which  we  cer- 
tainly could.  I  proceeded  now  to  take  a  little 
more  out  of  my  indestructible  hide  to  cash  in 
on  my  "vacation  work"  and  its  savings  bank 
of  endurance. 

At  this  time  the  sporting  periodical  was  not 
flourishing  any  too  much  like  a  green  bay  tree. 
"Pfie  new  science  of  selling  advertising  was  be- 
ginning to  fight  its  way  into  the  business  world, 
and  business  men  were  beginning  to  see  the 
folly  of  handing  money  to  some  publisher  with- 
out knowing  what  it  was  all  about  or  being  told 
what  they  were  buying.  To  be  a  good  adver- 
tising man  means  that  one  must  devote  his  life 
to  that  work.  There  naturally  would  not  be 
very  large  rewards  for  a  man  who  was  making 
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it  a  side  line  of  activity,  as  I  now  was  obliged 
to  do. 

I  now  took  on  one  more  eastern  magazine 
to  represent  in  my  city — and  once  more  found 
myself  confronted  with  a  delightful  but  diffi- 
cult line  of  labor.  There  was  never  an  outdoor 
paper  published  the  equal  of  the  one  for  which 
I  worked.  Neither  has  there  ever  been  a  higher 
type  of  literary  magazine  in  America  than  that 
which  I  now  took  into  my  desk  on  an  adver- 
tising basis.  And  never,  in  all  the  history  of 
advertising  propositions,  were  there  two  more 
difficult  mediums  to  handle  with  the  advertising 
public!  Neither  of  them  would  quote  circula- 
tion, for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  did 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  circulation  to  quote. 
Since  none  of  my  successors  at  either  end  of 
the  line  has  ever  made  a  success  of  either  of 
these  limited  circulations,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  lack  of  brilliant  success  in  the 
western  office  was  not  all  the  fault  of  the  west- 
ern representative.  Whether  it  was  or  was 
not,  it  did  not  a  great  deal  affect  our  bank 
balance. 

I  was  working  ten  hours  a  day,  doing  about 
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a  third  or  a  half  more  work  than  the  average 
newspaper  man  or  advertising  man,  keeping  up 
my  weekly  news  letter,  traveling  here  and  there 
in  the  news  work  of  my  calling,  and  finding  time 
to  write  special  stuff  for  the  newspapers  or  now 
and  then  an  ill-paid  magazine  story.  My  trail 
would  then  have  been  hard  for  a  man  of  thirty 
to  follow.  But  I  found  my  energy  still  holding. 
I  kept  up  my  physical  exercises — did  so  all  my 
life  till  not  long  ago,  when  my  doctors  forbade 
it  after  a  grueling  attack  of  typhoid  and  pneu- 
monia; not  that  this  respite  lasted  for  long. 
So,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  able  to  do  what  I 
now  had  to  do — night  work  at  writing. 

I  had  not  yet  done  a  novel,  but  now  the  pub- 
lishers of  my  western  book  asked  me  for  one. 
I  wrote  it  under  the  house  rules  which  I  had  es- 
tablished at  home — madam  to  go  to  bed,  say,  at 
ten  o  'clock,  the  other  partner  then  to  put  on  his 
working  clothes  and  keep  at  it  till  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Maybe  a  little  coffee 
on  the  side  now  and  then.  It  was  a  bit  hard, 
but  I  did  my  first  novel  in  a  few  months  in  that 
way,  working  at  night,  after  double  and  difficult 
work  in  the  day. 
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I  located  my  novel  in  the  West.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  cash  in,  in  yet  another  way,  on  my  "  va- 
cation work,"  the  occupation  which  my  friends 
thought  was  one  continuous  round  of  pleasure. 
My  publishers  thought  the  book  was  fairly 
good,  but  with  a  puzzled  look  said :  "It  seems 
rather  broken  and  disconnected  at  times."  I 
suppose  those  were  the  places  where  I  went  to 
sleep,  or  where  the  maid  did  not  make  the  cof- 
fee very  strong !  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  write  literature;  but 
it  was  the  only  way  I  had.  From  that  time  on 
I  have  never  been  willing  to  criticize  any  other 
fellow's  book — I  don't  know  what  it  may  have 
cost  him  to  do  it. 

Very  often  young  people  write  me  and  say 
they  want  to  go  into  literature,  but  are  too 
busy  to  do  it ;  and  ask  me  what  to  do.  The  only 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  take  it  out  of  such  capi- 
tal as  they  have.  If  that  is  one's  hide,  then 
the  hide. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  the  way  I  did  my  first 
novel.  It  was  not  a  screaming  success,  but  it 
still  sells  a  little,  although  now  fourteen  years 
old. 
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Neither  was  this  getting  rich  very  fast.  I 
contemplated  nothing  short  of  paying  all  my 
debts  to  society,  of  being  independent  all  my 
life,  and  building  that  wall  of  protection  around 
the  other  half  of  the  family,  to  take  care  of 
her  when  I  was  dead  or  old.  Obviously,  it 
meant  more  night  work,  and  another  try.  I 
saw  that  the  best  rewards  were  in  fiction,  and 
went  back  at  fiction  once  more. 

There  are  fashions  in  literature,  just  as  there 
are  in  business,  and  we  may  as  well  admit  it. 
Long  ago  we  had  the  analytical  novel.  Just  at 
the  time  I  came  to  the  western  city  to  go  into 
my  newspaper  work  we  were  having  a  flood  of 
dialect  stories,  southerners  and  northerners 
conspiring.  After  that  came  the  great  flood  of 
historical  fiction,  the  biggest  money-making 
fashion  ever  known  in  fiction  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  the  thing  which  made  the  liter- 
ary profession  in  the  world  an  actual  profes- 
sion. Now  we  are  having  a  decadent,  an  over- 
erotic,  fiction.  It  will  not  last  long. 

Of  all  these  different  phenomena,  the  histori- 
cal novel  is  the  soundest  and  most  enduring. 
Many  great  novels  of  the  world  have  been  his- 
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torical  novels,  or  partly  such,  and  there  never 
will  be  a  time  in  fiction  when  a  good  historical 
novel  will  not  be  good  property.  There  were 
some  sudden  fortunes  made  in  good  and  in  bad 
historical  novels  at  that  time,  before  the  thing 
began  to  be  overplayed  in  America,  as  every- 
thing else  is. 

The  long  road  never  turned  for  me  until  I 
wrote  my  first  historical  novel.  As  up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  engaged  in  out-of-door  work, 
western  work,  studies  of  earlier  American  his- 
tory and  the  like,  the  critics  all  reproached  me 
very  much  for  deserting  my  chosen  field  of 
work  and  being  tempted  by  the  glittering  re- 
wards of  historical  fiction.  In  other  words,  the 
critics  were  about  as  wise  then  as  they  usually 
are,  and  about  as  deeply  concerned  with  facts 
rather  than  opinions. 

As  an  actual  matter  of  fact,  I  began  my  first 
historical  novel  when  I  was  ten  years  old.  I 
found  the  beginnings  of  it  in  the  first  volume  I 
ever  read — Henry  Howe's  " Historical  Collec- 
tions of  the  Great  West. ' '  A  part  of  my  novel 
was  located  in  the  Old  World,  but  the  life  of 
it  was  the  idea  of  the  New  World  and  the  Amer- 
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lean  "West.  So  that,  after  all,  my  performance 
was  perhaps  as  consistent  as  that  of  my  critics 
— a  certain  portion  of  whom  did  not  like  to  see 
me  make  so  much  money.  It  troubled  many  of 
my  friends,  also,  they  being  sure  I  did  not  de- 
serve it  on  the  basis  of  anything  showing  in  my 
work. 

I  was  obliged  to  do  this  novel  as  I  had  done 
my  first  one — at  night,  after  a  very  hard  day's 
work.  But  at  last  I  got  through  with  it — al- 
though the  necessary  additional  reading  and 
preparation  cost  me  a  lot  of  time.  Then,  very 
naturally,  I  did  the  blundering  and  ignorant 
thing,  as  I  had  ever  done,  pretty  much  all  my 
life. 

I  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  literary  game. 
That  is  why  I  prepared  five  copies  of  my  im- 
perishable novel,  and,  all  at  the  same  time,  sent 
them  out  to  five  different  publishers — including 
a  good  percentage  of  the  old-line,  dignified  sort 
who  were  accustomed  to  keeping  a  short  story 
three  years  before  they  sent  a  printed  card  to 
an  author  asking  him  why  he  had  done  it !  And 
then,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  about  thirty  days 
all  five  of  my  selected  publishers — even  those 
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august  ones  whose  names  once  caused  authors 
to  tremble — accepted  my  novel  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  made  me  an  assorted  line  of 
propositions  about  it! 

I  have  never  yet  got  done  explaining  this 
thing  to  four  of  these  publishers.  I  have  never 
done  such  a  thing  as  that  again,  of  course,  be- 
cause now  I  know  it  is  not  considered  ethical. 
Still  I  submit  I  was  not  a  bad  business  man,  for 
now  I  had  done  five  times  in  one  month  what  I 
had  been  trying  forty-five  years  to  do.  I  was 
now  like  a  young  minister  who  has  five  calls 
to  good  pulpits.  And,  precisely  like  the  aver- 
age young  minister,  I  accepted  the  call  which 
sounded  the  loudest — the  one  which  offered  the 
most  real  money  and  the  fewest  reservations. 

I  presume  we  may  say  this  was  the  place 
where  the  road  really  turned.  It  had  only  been 
bending  before  that,  but  now  it  turned.  My 
novel  began  to  go,  thanks,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
my  publishers,  and  thanks  to  the  popular  taste 
for  that  sort  of  thing  at  that  sort  of  time.  It 
was  not  so  very  much  of  a  book,  to  be  sure,  but 
I  had  done  my  best  with  it,  the  best  I  could  do 
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under  the  hard  conditions  of  my  work  at  that 
time. 

I  believe  that  is  as  good  a  way  to  work  as 
any.  When  a  man  has  so  much  money  he  does 
not  need  to  write  and  can  take  his  time  about 
writing,  he  usually  does  not  write;  or,  if  he 
does,  his  product  is  not  worth  much.  What 
makes  you  sting  under  your  shoulder  blades 
when  you  read  a  story,  and  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice, and  wait  for  the  next  installment?  It  is 
the  life  that  is  in  the  copy — the  human  life. 

So  now,  I  began  to  have  friends — a  thing 
which  amused  me  very  much.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  want  friends.  I  rather  like  my  enemies, 
because  I  know  what  to  do  with  them,  but 
friends  are  far  more  difficult.  In  all  the  long, 
hard  years  of  my  life,  no  one  of  my  college 
friends  of  the  old  days  ever  wrote  a  word  to 
me.  When  I  came  to  the  city  it  was  my  ambi- 
tion to  be  forgotten — and  in  that  at  least  I  had 
succeeded.  But  now,  all  at  once,  without  warn- 
ing, there  began  to  pour  in  on  me  more  real 
money  than  I  had  believed  there  was  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  And  when  you  have  money 
you  have  friends. 
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It  came  a  little  late,  this  turn  in  the  road,  too 
late  to  find  me  with  much  vanity  left.  So,  after 
all,  I  was  not  much  disturbed,  and  indeed  not 
very  much  surprised.  When  an  author  writes 
his  first  success,  he  usually  is  very  much 
pleased.  I  was  happiest  in  my  wife's  happi- 
ness— she  did  not  know  how  bad  the  book  was, 
whereas  I  did. 

I  remember  one  morning,  when  we  were  rid- 
ing downtown  on  the  elevated  road,  she  caught 
me  by  the  arm  and  pointed  down  at  the  show 
window  of  the  city's  biggest  bookshop.  It  was 
piled  full  of  a  display  made  up  entirely  of  cop- 
ies of  my  Immortal  Work !  It  certainly  looked 
good  to  me,  as  our  phrase  goes.  Before  that 
time,  too,  I  had  thought  that  the  chap  must  be 
awfully  happy  who  ever  could  see  piled  up  on 
the  floor  of  a  bookstore  a  big  stack  of  his  own 
books — right  there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in 
front  of  the  door — ah,  could  that  ever  really 
be — did  it  ever  really  happen  to  any  human  au- 
thor? I  saw  several  of  those  piles  now.  They 
certainly  looked  good  to  me.  But  I  believe  they 
looked  much  better  to  my  wife,  the  girl  who 
had  taken  a  chance,  far  back  on  the  long  road, 
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when  we  couldn't  either  of  us  have  prophesied 
any  sort  of  turn. 

One  very  sobering  attendant  of  my  success — 
for  we  might  as  well  call  it  that,  and  not  be 
foolish — was  the  fact  that  I  could  not  share 
it  with  my  own  family.  The  road  had  turned 
just  too  late,  after  all.  My  mother  had  died 
several  years  before  this,  my  father  had  been 
dead  for  three  years — just  three  years  before 
the  time  when  I  could  have  told  him  that  I  had 
expiated  my  offense  of  abandoning  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  for  which  he  had  worked  so  hard 
to  fit  me.  So  all  I  could  do  now  was  to  be  Chi- 
nese, or  Virginian — which  is  the  same  thing — 
and  pay  my  debts  to  my  ancestors,  and  to  the 
principles  and  standards  of  my  ancestors.  That 
did  not  mean  that  I  should  have  any  swollen 
vanity  about  my  luck.  It  did  not  mean  that  I 
should  live  like  a  miser  and  save  every  one  of 
my  new  dollars.  It  did  not  mean  that  I  should 
take  all  my  future  for  granted.  It  meant  that 
I  should  soberly  settle  down  into  my  stride — 
and  pay  my  debts  of  every  sort  and  nature.  I 
had  no  financial  debts,  and  never  have  had  in 
all  my  life. 
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The  turned  road  led  into  strange  scenes  for 
me.  The  social  world  now  beckoned,  but  I  de- 
clined with  thanks,  for  I  knew  I  would  need 
all  my  time  for  more  night  work.  My  old 
friends  discovered  me,  and  said,  "I  knew  you 
when — "  My  college  discovered  me — and  asked 
me  for  money.  Everybody  discovered  that  I 
was  a  great  man — and  asked  for  money.  If  I 
had  honored  every  request  for  money,  I  would 
not  have  a  dollar  of  my  royalties  left  to-day; 
and  they  have  counted  up  into  very  large  sums. 

Another  odd  experience,  not  unusual  to  suc- 
cessful authors,  was  that  some  scores  of  lovely 
ladies  all  over  the  country  also  discovered  the 
author  of  this  novel.  Some  sent  photographs 
at  once,  others  asked  for  photographs  at  once, 
and  coyly  intimated  that  they  could  be  persuad- 
ed to  send  their  own.  Ladies  of  possibly  ma- 
ture years  wrote  me  that  my  book  was  so  ro- 
mantic the  author  also  must  be  romantic — and 
that  sometimes  they  themselves  felt  just  a  lit- 
tle romantic!  These  letters  afforded  the  other 
half  of  the  family  considerable  amusement. 

It  would  be  so  fine  if  one  could  get  on  in  the 
world  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  the  insincer- 
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ity  of  the  world,  its  envy,  its  suspicdousness, 
its  coldness,  its  jealousy.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  never  used  anyone's  time  or  any- 
one's brains  but  my  own  in  my  literary  work. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  perhaps,  to  make 
my  employers  believe  this.  Besides,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  obviously  was  altogether  wrong 
for  a  man  who  had  been  making  perhaps  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  make  more 
than  that  in  a  month.  It  is  not  popular  with 
everyone  to  be  popular. 

I  had  had  no  intention  in  the  world  of  aban- 
doning any  of  my  business  connections.  I  did 
not  have  presumption  enough  to  think  that  lit- 
erature would  do  as  a  crutch,  and  was  using  it 
only  as  a  staff.  But  now  my  old  boss  came  to 
me  and  gently  but  firmly  intimated  that  I  had 
better  look  on  it  as  a  crutch.  So,  I  terminated 
my  career  in  my  chosen  line  of  outdoor  jour- 
nalism precisely  as  I  had  said  I  would  when 
I  began  it — I  had  told  myself  that  I  would  stay 
in  that  job  until  they  threw  me  out,  and  now 
they  had  done  so.  It  took  them  fifteen  years 
to  throw  me  out.  I  had  gathered  a  little  moss 
when  I  ceased  to  be  a  rolling  stone — if  ever  I 
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had  ceased — but  it  was  not  so  much  moss  as  to 
make  me  think  much  of  maxims  on  moss  gath- 
ering. I  hated  to  see  my  fifteen  years  of  time 
lost,  my  opportunity  gone — for  so  I  still  re- 
garded it — and  my  confidence  in  the  rolling- 
stone  maxim  seriously  impaired.  At  any  rate, 
when  I  came  to,  I  realized  that  I  had  been 
''fired."  Here  was  something  of  a  kettle  of 
fish.  At  least  it  meant  that  I  could  now  work 
in  the  daytime  and  not  at  night. 

An  American  is  a  shifty  sort  of  proposition, 
and  hard  to  get  in  a  corner.  I  realized  that  I 
had  been  a  rolling  stone  after  all.  Now  I  pro- 
posed to  cash  in  on  the  moss  I  had  not  gathered 
while  rolling.  And  I  did  that.  In  other  words, 
all  the  time  my  education  had  been  going  on. 
I  have  done  many  books,  many  short  stories, 
many  special  articles,  and  am  classed  among 
the  better-paid  writers  of  the  country — things 
which  I  would  rather  not  myself  say,  of  course, 
but  which  ought  to  be  said.  In  all  that  work, 
I  have  found  the  moss  which  I  did  not  gather 
earlier ! 

For  instance,  I  lost  a  year  trying  to  practice 
law  in  a  little  western  town.  But  in  the  fiction 
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I  wrote  many  years  later  revolving  around  my 
experiences  in  that  little  town  I  have  cashed 
in,  in  one  year,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in 
our  county  yonder  ever  made  in  a  year,  at  the 
time  when  I  knew  it.  And  all  my  vagabond 
trips  in  the  wilderness  began  to  be  of  use  to 
me.  All  the  hard  experiences  of  my  life  now 
flashed  up  before  me,  and  I  recognized  them, 
not  as  disasters,  but  as  elements  in  success,  and 
as  a  part  of  my  education  in  life. 

It  all  was  a  sort  of  mockery,  seeing  how  much 
I  had  suffered  in  my  earlier  years.  Now, 
whether  it  was  the  side  door  or  the  front  door 
which  thus  stood  ajar  for  me  I  do  not  know. 
And,  since  matters  now  come  too  close  up  to 
the  present  date,  I  cannot  say  anything  more 
about  the  road  which  turned.  Only  I  know 
that,  where  once  I  could  not  see  anywhere  the 
hand  of  a  friend,  I  now  have  many  friends  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  West  long  ago  I 
learned  to  read  men — we  could  detect  hypoc- 
risy and  insincerity  without  failure  in  that 
country,  and  we  despised  every  sort  of  bluff 
and  pretense.  A  man  had  to  "stand  the  acid" 
there,  as  I  have  said,  to  prove  that  he  was  pure 
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gold.  Under  the  acid  test  I  have  a  few  real 
friends.  I  do  not  want  many.  But  all  over  the 
country,  also,  I  have  what  every  author  has — 
thousands  and  thousands  of  friends  whom  I 
never  have  seen,  from  whom  I  never  have 
heard,  whom  I  do  not  know,  and  who  do  not 
know  me.  I  see  them  in  the  night  sometimes,  a 
sea  of  faces,  far  off,  lujfc  distinctly  visible,  many 
thousands  of  them,  and — wonderful ! — they  are 
my  friends.  .  .  .  Well,  I  have  said  I  would  pay 
my  debts  to  the  principles  of  my  ancestors.  All 
the  wish  I  have  left  in  life,  all  the  purpose,  is 
the  intention  to  pay  my  debts  to  these  unknown 
friends.  Which  must  serve  for  the  often  well- 
nigh  too  personal  side  of  my  confession. 

There  are  interesting  business  questions 
which  come  into  the  horizon  of  every  man  who 
gets  hold  of  a  little  money  late  in  life.  Now 
I  was  not  an  absolute  fool  in  business,  and  not 
in  the  least  deceived  about  myself.  My  wife 
and  I  sat  down  and  held  a  thoughtful  consulta- 
tion soon  after  we  began  to  get  more  money 
than  we  cared  to  spend.  We  went  over  the  prob- 
lem carefully.  Our  start  had  come  late  in  my 
life.  Our  investments  could  not  run  long  now, 
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in  the  nature  of  things.  I  could  not  go  West 
now  and  grow  up  with  very  many  countries.  I 
could  not  afford  to  take  very  many  gambles, 
for  the  time  of  recouping  on  gambles  would  not 
be  very  long. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  our  investments  ought 
to  look  rather  to  the  safety  of  the  principal 
than  to  the  size  of  the  dividend.  A  little  bit 
I  would  gamble,  but  only  a  part  of  my  fortune. 
I  increased  my  life  insurance  now — an  expen- 
sive thing  late  in  life,  to  be  sure,  but  a  good 
thing,  if  you  care  as  much  for  your  wife  as  I 
do  for  mine.  Before  making  an  investment  I 
would  take  counsel  with  my  banker  and  my  law- 
yer, and  with  good  business  men.  I  would  not 
buy  a  bond  just  because  it  was  printed  on  green 
paper.  They  had  to  show  me  what  there  was 
back  of  the  bond.  I  did  not  gamble  in  common 
stocks.  I  had  to  know  something  about  any  in- 
dustrial concern  whose  stock  I  bought.  Kail- 
roads  I  largely  left  alone,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  then,  and  does  now,  that  the  unscrupu- 
lous speculators  who  try  to  control  this  country 
use  railroads  most  often  as  their  means  of 
speculation. 
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I  figured  out  that  people  will  always  have  to 
use  gas  a  great  deal,  so  gas  bonds  and  even 
good  gas  stocks  seemed  safe.  I  discounted,  by 
buying  at  low  levels,  the  fluctuations  which  pub- 
lic utilities  have,  hammered  as  they  are  by  poli- 
ticians. It  seemed  to  me  that  electricity  was 
a  coming  thing  in  many  uses  in  our  country,  so 
electrical  bonds  and  good  stocks  seemed  safe, 
when  bought  right.  When  the  president  of  a 
big  public  utility  concern  began  to  branch  out 
all  over  the  country  and  to  make  his  fortune  in 
watering  the  stocks  under  all  sorts  of  corpora- 
tion names,  I  quietly  got  out  of  his  company  as 
fast  as  I  could.  In  short,  I  believe  my  ideals 
in  many  things  were  those  of  the  old  America, 
not  of  the  new  and  inflated  America. 

But,  just  to  show  how  luck  does  change,  per- 
haps I  may  mention  the  story  of  one  of  my 
gambling  investments.  I  could  long  count  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars which  I  had  lost  in  bad  investments. 
About  eight  years  ago  I  bought  stock  in  a  cop- 
per mine  which  some  friends  of  mine  were 
developing.  It  was  a  gamble,  and  regarded  as 
such.  We  had  copper  somewhere,  and  a  lot 
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of  it,  but  when  we  got  down  about  a  thousand 
feet  we  developed  some  nine  hundred  feet  of 
water — physical  water,  not  stock  water.  For 
six  years  our  mine  lay  idle.  Last  year  a  neigh- 
boring concern,  a  big  copper  corporation  which 
does  pay  dividends,  came  along  and  bought  our 
mine,  so  that  after  many  years  the  bread  we 
cast  on  the  water  has  come  back  to  us,  and  on 
each  loaf  hang  dividends  payable  quarterly,  in 
real  money!  Still,  there  are  some  people  who 
do  not  believe  in  luck  or  accident.  They  are 
mostly  the  ones  whose  fathers  left  them  money. 

So  much  am  I  encouraged  over  my  copper- 
mine  experience,  that  I  am  disposed  to  think 
the  remaining  few  thousand  dollars  of  my  bad 
investments — oh,  yes,  there  are  some — will 
sometimes  be  found  nicely  tucked  under  the 
doormat  some  spring  morning.  When  the  long 
road  turns  it  sometimes  turns  handsomely. 

Ought  a  man  to  keep  on  in  his  old  way  of  life 
when  he  has  been  pretty  much  an  alley  cat  all 
his  life,  and  finds  himself  able  to  get  up  on  the 
table  with  the  cream  jar?  I  never  could  see 
any  use  in  stinting  or  denying  one's  soul  or 
character  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
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alone.  So  far  as  money  means  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  and  high-priced  hotels,  and  a  re- 
mote and  unseen  corner  in  the  expensive  game 
of  being,  or  trying  to  be,  Somebody,  I  don't 
have  much  use  for  it.  So  far  as  it  means  the 
coming  true  of  the  dreams  we  all  have,  none  of 
us  has  any  right  to  sneer  at  money.  So  far  as 
it  means  the  working  out  of  our  personal  equa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  brings  us  independence  of  the 
state  and  of  individuals — so  far  as  it  means 
paying  the  debts  to  one's  ancestors  and  more 
especially  the  debts  to  oneself — then  there  is 
no  substitute  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  will 
be  discovered  for  money. 

So  now,  in  a  very  modest  way,  the  honest, 
loyal  woman  who  had  taken  a  chance  with  me 
began  to  see  certain  dreams  come  true — little, 
innocent  dreams  which  we  used  to  talk  over, 
sometimes  at  cafe  suppers,  when  we  had  not 
very  much  money  to  spend. 

I  remember  the  first  diamond  ring  I  ever 
bought  for  my  wife — it  was  not  an  engagement 
ring,  for  we  could  not  afford  diamonds  then, 
but  a  ring  which  came  six  years  after  our  mar- 
riage, on  one  of  our  honeymoon  trips.  I  re- 
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member  her  first  sealskin  coat — bought  when 
that  seemed  to  be  about  the  height  of  luxury 
and  elegance,  in  our  simple  belief.  I  remem- 
ber a  lot  of  little  things  which  seemed  fine  to 
us — oh,  we  had  great  times  when  the  road 
turned.  We  traveled,  bought  books,  pictures, 
read  books  we  could  not  buy,  saw  pictures  we 
could  not  afford,  increased  our  education  the 
best  we  could  by  studying  the  great  and  useful 
and  beautiful  things  that  other  fellows  have 
done  in  the  world  in  generations  past  or  pres- 
ent. .  .  .  Yes,  a  good  many  of  our  dreams  came 
true;  and  we  never  did  have  the  dream  of  ex- 
travagance and  display.  Anyone  can  take  that 
sort  of  ambition  who -likes  it.  There  are  two 
courts  which  have  no  terrors  for  me — as  I  have 
said  earlier — the  bankrupt  court  and  the  di- 
vorce court.  So  perhaps,  after  all,  even  a  roll- 
ing-stone sort  of  man  may  have  rather  sound 
principles  of  life,  and  may  see  the  luck  change 
—as  it  did  for  us — when  the  road  turned,  years 
after  we  had  any  right  to  predict  that  it  ever 
could  turn. 

I  have  spoken  of  one's  debts  to  one's  ances- 
tors.   My  father  failed  in  business  late  in  life, 
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but  lie  had  been  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
means  before  that,  and  our  family  had  been  a 
good  one,  with  few  vagabonds  in  its  history, 
such  as  I  have  been.  Counting  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  and  the  earlier  part  of  mine,  there 
had  been  a  generation  of  failure,  an  entire  gen- 
eration which  was  lost.  I  included  in  my  per- 
sonal ambition  the  intention  of  making  good 
that  generation  of  lost  time!  Deliberately,  I 
surrounded  myself  with  about  the  same  scale 
of  living,  the  same  sort  of  household,  which  my 
father  had  known  in  his  time,  and  his  father 
before  him.  I  went  about  this  in  a  cold-blooded 
and  systematic  way,  and  I  did  it.  I  also  did, 
on  the  same  basis,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  dead 
man,  a  great  many  things  he  would  have  liked 
to  do.  I  traveled  where  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  go,  killed  all  the  big-game  animals  he  used 
to  talk  of  meeting.  If  the  old  man  were  alive 
to-day  I  believe  he  would  call  the  whole  busi- 
ness squared.  Perhaps  now  he  could  forgive 
me  for  forsaking  the  profession  of  the  law. 
Until  I  reached  the  place  where  I  thought  he 
would  say  that,  I  kept  on  paying  my  debts  to 
my  ancestors. 
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But  there  remains  the  greater  ambition  and 
the  greater  debt.  My  own  personal  problem, 
even,  is  not  yet  settled.  I  need  a  certain  sum 
to  finish  that  wall  of  protection  around  the 
woman  who  will  be  alone  when  I  die.  We  are 
all  in  all,  each  to  the  other,  my  wife  and  I.  No 
heritage  will  be  ours,  save  what  we  earn — what 
I  earn.  Every  man  ought  to  lay  up  enough 
money  to  keep  himself  in  old  age,  and  to  keep 
his  dependents  from  being  a  charge  on  others 
at  any  time.  My  father  did  not  do  that  him- 
self. I  have  said  that  my  inheritance  consisted 
of  one  squirrel  rifle  and  one  sheet-iron  coffee 
pot.  That  was  all  he  gave  me,  and  I  prize  them ; 
but  all  the  more,  since  he  did  not  discharge  that 
debt  to  society,  I  must  do  it  in  my  own  case. 

I  have  that  certain  definite  sum  which  must 
yet  be  earned  and  saved  in  my  profession.  I 
shall  probably  get  it — because  now  my  road 
has  turned.  "Of  course,"  say  all  my  friends 
who  have  made  success  and  found  their  for- 
tunes growing,  "when  you  get  that  amount  of 
money  you  will  set  your  mark  just  that  much 
further  ahead."  That  might  be  true  if  I  had 
followed  the  road  of  rules  and  not  a  road  of 
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exceptions.  The  difference  between  them  and 
me  is  they  say  they  will  do  that  thing  and  then 
do  not  do  it.  I  say  that  I  will  do  it,  and  know 
that  I  shall.  My  absorbing  ambition  is  not 
for  money,  wholesome  and  undebatable  as  that 
ambition  may  be  for  others. 

In  short,  returning  to  my  last  proposition  of 
debts,  my  ambition  now  is  to  pay  back  all  the 
friends  whose  faces  I  see  vaguely  in  the  dark, 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  human  beings 
of  this  country  who  have  stretched  out  vague 
hands  to  me.  Because,  back  of  them,  I  know 
there  are  yet  other  thousands  and  thousands, 
whom  I  shall  never  see;  and  because,  among 
these,  I  know  there  are  many,  ah!  so  many, 
who  have  their  lives  before  them  yet  to  be 
fought  out.  Of  these,  there  are  some  who  very 
likely  have  a  good  per  cent,  of  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  wrong  start. 

My  ambition  in  life  now — and  I  date  it  pre- 
cisely from  the  time  when  I  shall  have  attained 
my  given  sum  of  money  yet  needed — is  to  do 
something  useful  for  human  beings.  Let  the 
others  who  like  it  better  try  to  see  how  much 
money  they  can  roll  up.  That  is  the  least  of 
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my  ambition.  I  want  to  do  something  useful 
some  time,  something  which  will  help  other  fel- 
lows, and  which  will  keep  them  from  heart- 
breaking experiences  similar  to  my  own.  I 
think  I  would  like  to  do  something  for  children 
— for  little  children.  As  to  my  little  scheme 
for  that,  never  mind — it  may  be  some  time  be- 
fore I  reach  my  set  sum.  .  .  .  But  meantime  I 
still  see  my  old  picture,  of  men  running  a  race, 
myself  running  among  them.  It  is  life.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  of  us  should  fear  it.  The 
youth  of  the  world  of  dreams  is  still  for  all 
of  us. 

As  to  the  profession  of  the  writer  in  Amer- 
ica to-day,  no  man  advises  another  to  go  into 
his  own  profession,  and  I  would  not  advise 
any  young  man  to  cherish  the  ambition  to  be  a 
writer.  If  he  cannot  withstand  that  ambition, 
it  is  another  matter.  If  he  can  do  nothing  else 
but  that,  it  is  another  matter.  But  in  that  pro- 
fession, as  in  any  other,  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  and  the  young  man  himself  should 
with  serious  deliberation  ponder  what  that 
young  man  wants  to  do,  rather  than  what  he 
43^  wanted  to  do.  We  are  a  bundle  of  ancestors, 
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each  one  of  us,  as  Dr.  Mendel  could  tell  us. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  parents  forget  Mendel's 
law,  and  they  look  at  their  children  as  parts 
of  themselves ;  whereas  they  are  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but  parts  of  hundreds  of  years  of  life, 
parts  of  heredity  and  circumstance  and  acci- 
dent carried  on  through  many,  many  genera- 
tions. Lucky  the  young  man  who  knows  which 
one  of  his  great-grandparents  he  resembles.  If 
there  is  an  artist  back  there  somewhere,  no  use 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  that  boy  reincarnated  in 
the  cycle.  It  ought  to  be  studied  out.  The  way 
to  do  a  thing  is  first  to  know  what  you  want  to 
do,  and  then  to  do  it.  I  lost  my  life's  full  fla- 
vor in  that  I  did  so  long  not  the  thing  yonder, 
but  the  thing  here;  not  the  thing  imperative, 
but  the  thing  exigent ;  not  the  thing  I  wished  to 
do,  but  the  thing  I  was  obliged  to  do. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  or 
instructive  in  the  career  of  the  man  who  makes 
these  confessions.  They  have  no  merit  save 
their  own  sincerity  and  frankness.  Certainly  I 
am  in  no  position  to  advise  others  how  to  suc- 
ceed, for  I  have  not  yet  succeeded.  I  am  only 
beginning.  For  the  man  whose  ambition  is 
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simply  to  make  a  great  material  success  in  the 
world,  to  amass  money,  I  have  no  interest,  nor 
has  he  any  for  me.  I  know  what  that  man  will 
be  when  he  is  as  old  as  I  am — he  will  be  alone. 
And  the  inner  hell  of  all  hells  is  the  hell  of  a 
selfish  solitude.  Myself,  I  am  not  alone.  I 
have  a  few  friends,  not  trimmers,  each  a  man 
who  will  not  lie  and  will  not  run  away,  I  have 
my  wife.  I  have  my  wide,  wide,  beautiful 
world  of  the  out-of-doors.  And  I  have  my  thou- 
sands of  unnamed  friends  whose  faces  I  see 
in  the  dark — they  are  as  dear  to  me,  my  un- 
known Public,  as  my  children,  the  children  of 
my  own  fancy.  I  say  that  I  am  rich,  very  rich. 
I  say  that  I  have  lived. 

For  the  young  man  who  has  the  ambition  to 
be  of  some  use  to  others,  to  be  of  help  in  the 
country — there  is  nothing  this  country  needs 
so  much  as  precisely  that  young  man  and  his 
fellows.  Things  are  not  going  right  in  Amer- 
ica to-day.  Our  ambitions  are,  some  of  them, 
wrong.  We  don't  want  to  pay  our  debts  to 
ourselves  and  our  ancestors — we  just  want  to 
make  money,  by  any  means.  It  is  a  great  main- 
spring to  effort — it  is  the  great  test  of  success 
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and  will  always  remain  so — money.  But  I  have 
no  confessions  and  no  advice  for  the  man  whose 
sole  ambition  in  life  is  to  make  money  and  more 
money.  Let  him  make  his  own  wrong  starts, 
and  figure  out  where  he  is  going  to  end.  Ee- 
garding  my  own  profession  as  a  means  for  mak- 
ing money,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 

For  the  man  who  does  not  deal  wholly  in  the 
labor  of  other  men,  but  who  engages  in  creative 
professional  work,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  place  in  the  "fourth  estate,"  the  writer's 
business  in  America.  It  is  the  noblest  of  all 
the  professions — this  into  which  I  fought  my 
own  way  after  a  lifetime  of  hard  work. 

There  is  neither  any  science  nor  any  sincer- 
ity in  the  profession  of  the  law.  It  is  not  an 
exact  profession.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
cannot  be  a  great  and  gratifying  profession  to 
any  man.  No  lawyer  lives  who  takes  only  the 
cases  in  which  he  really  believes.  And  no  man 
has  succeeded  who  makes  a  living  out  of  things 
in  which  he  does  not  believe. 

There  is  no  science  in  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine— much  of  its  so-called  science  is  mystifica- 
tion and  pretense,  and  what  is  proved  to-day 
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in  medicine  is  discarded  to-morrow,  and  mocked 
at.  We  can  make  our  own  bodies  pretty  much 
as  we  care  to  have  them,  if  we  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  good  living  and  hard  work. 
When  sick  I  get  a  doctor,  and  sometimes  I  think 
he  helps.  But  I  have  lived  more  or  less  among 
the  Indians,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  would 
as  soon  have  the  incantations  of  a  red  medicine 
man  as  those  of  a  white  one. 

There  is  no  science  in  the  profession  of  the 
minister.  What  is  the  dogma  of  to-day  is  the 
discard  of  to-morrow.  That  is  a  noble  pro- 
fession also,  in  individual  instances,  but  it  is 
not  exact.  Some  out  of  all  these  thousands  of 
ministers,  distributed  among  all  these  thou- 
sands of  warring  nations,  praying  each  for  his 
own  cult  or  creed  or  kin  or  nation,  are  wrong, 
cannot  be  anything  el  so  but  wrong.  Which  one 


??  .No  one  can  tell.    You  can  be  a  pret- 


ty good  minister  for  yourself,  by  simply  doing 
the  things  you  ought  to  do,  and  paying  your 
debts  to  yourself,  your  ancestors,  and  society. 

The  professions  of  the  writer  and  the  pub- 
lisher are  the  noblest  and  cleanest  of  them  all.? 
The  writer  gets  no  pay  for  his  failures  and  his 
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mistakes,  as  do  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the 
minister.  He  must  win  every  case ;  make  good 
at  every  step.  So  must  a  publisher.  Theirs 
is  the  acid  test.  Theirs  is  the  very  cleanest  of 
all  money  that  is  made,  their  reward  is  the  very 
essence  of  success.  In  that  profession  one  can 
be  sincere  and  can  do  the  things  in  which  one 
believes.  In  that  profession — on  either  side  of 
the  inky  trade — perhaps  some  day — if  the  long 
road  has  turned — one  even  may  be  useful ! 


VI 

YOUB  OWN  PART  IN  THE  PLAY 

I  have  said  that  it  was  an  ambition  on  my 
part  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world  at  some 
future  time,  should  fortune  ever  make  my  plan 
feasible.  It  never  was  a  large  plan.  It  would 
cost  but  a  small  sum,  as  sums  in  philanthropy 
go  to-day.  It  never  was,  indeed,  more  than  a 
personal  dream  of  my  own,  of  humble  sort, 
which  never  would  be  heeded  in  the  larger 
world  of  affairs,  and  which  would,  at  best,  do 
little  more  than  to  make  a  few  hearts  happier 
in  a  simple  way.  But  all  that  is  far  in  the 
future,  so  far  that  perhaps  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  any  part  of  that  dream  come  true.  And,  at 
least,  I  can  be  bashful  as  to  that — I  am  ashamed 
to  confess  that  little  unfinished  dream,  the  limit 
in  my  plans  for  philanthropy.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  no  doubt  something  of  this  same  wish,  this 
same  vague  desire  to  point  out  to  others  the 
pitfalls  and  quagmires  that  no  one  ever  pointed 
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out  to  me,  which  impelled  me  to  undertake  this 
story  of  an  actual  human  life;  not  that  of  a 
hero,  but  of  a  plain  man,  an  average  man. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  speak  with  abso- 
lute frankness  of  personal  experiences.  When 
the  average  plain  man  seeks  slowly,  clumsily, 
agonizedly,  to  do  what  he  can  to  help  some- 
one else  to  avoid  his  own,  the  same  old  mis- 
takes— when  he  would  try  to  add  some  ray  of 
hope  to  the  heart  of  another — then  something 
ought  to  be  forgiven  him,  for  he  makes  the  ef- 
fort at  much  cost  in  pride.  And,  clumsily, 
blindly,  rather  agonizedly,  that  is  what  I  would 
like  to  do. 

Usually  it  is  personal  vanity,  egotism,  which 
impels  any  man  or  woman  to  take  up  literature 
as  a  vocation  or  an  avocation.  Usually  it  is 
a  gratified  vanity,  nothing  more,  which  thrills 
the  author  handling  his  first-born  book.  But 
that  charge  hardly  can  lie  here.  I  have  my 
critics  quite  disarmed  in  advance.  I  know  I 
cannot  write — do  I  not  feel,  each  time  I  under- 
take to  write,  the  terrible  incompetency  to  that 
task  which  ought  to  be  given  only  to  those  fa- 
vored of  the  gods?  But  no  critic  may  say  to 
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me  that  I  cannot  feel,  and  surely  I  am  old  and 
scarred  enough  to  know  the  wisdom  of  the 
heathen,  Epictetus,  who  wrote  a  motto  that  al- 
ways hangs  in  warning  over  my  own  desk : 

"Kemember  that  you  are  an  actor  of  just 
such  a  part  as  is  assigned  you  by  the  Poet  of 
the  play;  of  a  short  part  if  the  part  be  short; 
of  a  long  part  if  it  be  long.  Should  he  wish 
you  to  act  the  part  of  a  beggar,  take  care  to 
act  it  naturally  and  nobly;  and  the  same  if  it 
be  the  part  of  a  lame  man,  or  a  ruler,  or  a  pri- 
vate man ;  for  this  is  in  your  power,  to  act  well 
the  part  assigned  to  you;  but  to  choose  that 
part  is  the  function  of  another." 

Therefore,  I  take  it,  I  may  pass  by  the  seats 
of  the  scoffers  and  say  that,  clumsy  as  I  am, 
I  honestly  want  to  be  of  help  herein  to  some- 
one else  who  has  perhaps  made  a  wrong  start, 
and  who  later  has  faltered  in  the  race. 

How  may  we  consciously  weigh  ourselves, 
value  ourselves,  estimate  ourselves  fairly? 
How  may  we  determine  whether  or  not  we  are 
wasting  life,  instead  of  using  it,  increasing  it? 
What  are  the  foundations  on  which  success  is 
built? 

If  asked  what,  in  my  belief,  is  the  greatest 
possession  a  human  being  may  have,  without 
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hesitation  I  should  answer  that  good  normal 
physical  health  is  the  chiefest  of  all  blessings. 
It  is  worth  far  more  than  money,  fame,  or  all 
things  else  combined.  To  be  in  balance,  to  be 
in  tune,  to  feel  no  dragging  lead  upon  the  feet, 
no  weight  upon  the  soul — that  is  life,  and  noth- 
ing else  is  life.  The  man  driving  spikes  on  a 
railroad  may  be  more  enviable  than  the  presi- 
dent of  that  road.  He  is  strong,  he  is  well,  he 
has  few  cares.  The  misfit  human  nature  actu- 
ally may  think  itself  deeper  and  deeper  into 
sickness,  into  failure,  into  unhappiness.  The 
normal  human  being  thinks  success  and  sanity, 
and  is  not  concerned  over  niceties.  Such  a  na- 
ture has  no  fears  for  the  present  nor  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  is  in  poise,  afloat  on  eternity,  a  part 
in  the  plan  of  the  universe. 

Now  it  is  not  given  to  all  human  beings  to 
own  this  perfect  adjustment  to  life.  Indeed, 
the  strain  of  modern  business  life  all  too  fre- 
quently robs  even  the  strongest  of  that  heritage 
which  once  they  might  have  claimed.  Our  am- 
bitions as  a  people  being  wrong,  our  lives  as 
individuals  go  wrong.  We  lose,  we  fail.  .We 
feel  out  of  tune,  become  unhappy.  And  then, 
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in  turn,  perhaps,  we  leave  that  same  fatal  sort 
of  heritage  to  those  who  are  to  follow  us— 
which  surely  is  a  crime.  In  sadness  I  can  attest 
so  much. 

Fear — that  is  the  thing  which  is  wrong  in  so 
many  of  us.  We  dread  vague  things  which  we 
never  see  at  all.  Did  you  ever  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  you  were  going  to  get  bad  news  in 
the  mail  when  you  went  down  to  the  office? 
When  some  crisis  in  affairs  was  happening  in 
your  life,  have  not  you  dreaded  to  open  a  let- 
ter or  telegram  on  your  desk?  And  how  many, 
many  times,  when  you  did  do  so,  did  you  find 
the  news  not  half  so  bad  as  you  feared  it  was 
going  to  be !  Is  not  that  the  truth  ?  Have  one- 
half  the  things  we  dreaded  ever  existed?  Is  it 
not  fear — baseless,  groundless,  ignoble  fear — 
which  makes  life  a  bugbear  to  so  many  of  us, 
and  leaves  it  so  bare  of  success  and  happiness  ? 
How,  then,  to  cast  out  fear?  I  repeat,  good 
birth  and  good  health  do  that. 

The  ancient  way  of  life,  the  way  of  the 
jungle  and  the  cave  days,  was  to  allow  the  weak 
and  the  old  to  die,  even  to  help  them  to  that 
end,  if  need  were,  when  weakness  and  years  left 
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such  units  of  society  a  handicap  to  the  society 
in  whole.  Then  came  the  days  of  what  we  call 
civilization — in  most  ways  quite  as  savage  as 
the  old  times. 

Civilization  at  least  changed  the  old  way  of 
thought  by  endeavoring  to  prolong  the  lives 
of  the  weak  and  the  unfit.  But  if  civilization 
proved  unable  to  teach  the  weak  and  unfit  how 
to  help  themselves,  then  civilization  itself 
would  be  wrong.  Charity  is  not  included  in  the 
scheme  of  nature.  You  cannot  really  help  much 
by  charity.  After  all,  the  old  law  of  the  jun- 
gle does  obtain.  After  all,  the  duty  of  self- 
training  and  self-development  still  does  exist, 
and  always  will.  Good  normal  heredity  is  the 
greatest  capital  a  man  can  have.  A  bad  hered- 
ity— as  I  can  attest — is  the  worst  handicap  un- 
der which  a  man  can  suffer. 

Our  medical  men  who  minister  to  body  and 
mind  study  to  help  those  who  are  weak.  How 
can  it  be  done?  Mostly  by  observation  of 
symptoms  and  phenomena.  We  learned  most 
about  the  human  stomach  through  watching  the 
stomach  of  a  man  who  had  been  slashed  open 
in  a  brawl,  and  who  for  some  time  refused  to 
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die.  Nowadays  we  make  examinations  of  all 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  the 
X-ray.  We  note  obstructions,  malformations. 
We  can  detect  diseases  because  we  see  the  phe- 
nomena within  unmistakably. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  study  the  human 
mind,  and  seek  to  learn  something  about  that 
inner  man,  seek  to  learn  something  about  that 
odd  correlation  between  the  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious mind — that  field  next  of  interest  in 
science.  And,  in  turn,  we  can  learn  there  only 
by  observation  of  phenomena.  Here  the  X-ray 
fails  us.  We  must  rely  upon  the  confessions 
of  patients  willing  to  lay  bare  their  own  lives 
— their  own  slashed  and  open  souls — for  the 
good  of  others.  We  should  know  little  of  the 
mind  of  an  opium-eater  were  it  not  for  de  Quin- 
cy's  Confessions.  We  shall  not  know  much  of 
many  obscure  mental  conditions  until  persons 
having  them  shall  attain  courage  to  tell  simply 
what  they  know  as  to  their  own  condition. 

And  yet  nervous  persons — we  may  call  them 
thus  for  lack  of  better  phrasing — are,  above  all 
others,  proud,  sensitive,  thin-skinned.  It  is 
they  who,  above  all  others,  dislike  the  thought 
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of  personal  confessions,  even  to  their  doctors. 
In  them  persists  the  old  instinct  of  the  hurt 
dog,  to  crawl  away  in  the  dark  and  lie  alone 
till  dead  or  well — that  instinct  common  to  all 
of  us,  rich  or  poor,  successful  or  failures. 
When  we  are  sick  we  want  to  crawl  in  some- 
where and  hide.  De  Quincy  might  have  done 
that,  but  he  did  not.  We  wait,  therefore,  for 
the  honest  X-ray  that  may  search  the  soul. 
Science  halts  at  the  edge  of  a  new  field  of  re- 
search. 

Civilization  goes  on.  The  strain  of  life  in- 
creases. The  millions  and  millions  of  unhappy 
and  the  overstrained  increase.  But  dumbly, 
with  the  old  instinct  of  the  hurt  dog,  they  would 
rather  crawl  away  and  die  than  tell  the  truth  as 
they  know  the  truth  about  themselves. 

We  are  long  past  the  day  of  charms  and  talis- 
mans and  necromancy.  We  have  learned  that 
we  must  look  at  the  stomach  to  see  how  it 
works.  So,  also,  we  must  look  at  the  mind  to 
see  how  it  works.  You  cannot  coat  a  mind 
with  bismuth  and  make  a  skiagraph  of  it. 
What  then,  my  halting  brother?  This,  then: 
that  you  must  have  courage  to  say  at  least  to 
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yourself  what  perhaps  you  have  seen  in  your 
own  mind.  You  must  strangle  your  egotism 
to  the  point  where  you  can  fairly  take  stock  of 
your  own  powers.  Moreover,  you  must  search 
your  soul  in  frank  and  open  and  manly  fashion, 
guilty  not  in  the  least  of  the  bad  crime  of  self- 
pity,  or  of  the  bad  habit  of  a  constant  intro- 
spection. 

The  tendency  to  introspection,  the  tendency 
to  neurotic  habit,  may  come  out  of  heredity,  or 
out  of  environment,  or  out  of  wrong  living. 
Nature  is  absolutely  without  mercy.  We  get 
justice  of  her,  and  nothing  else,  and  untempered 
justice.  Having  received  her  justice,  you  seek 
the  injustice  of  medical  aid,  hoping  that  some- 
one can  give  you  more  than  you  deserve.  And 
about  all  that  medical  science  can  do  for  you 
is  to  refer  you  to  that  own  inner  man,  your 
own  self,  who  makes  the  trouble  for  you! 
Fight  it  out  with  him.  There  is  the  battle  of 
your  life. 

But  we  still  wait  for  some  new  de  Quincy. 
This  writer  cannot  be  of  much  aid,  being  of 
but  limited  experiences  in  these  matters.  I 
have  said  that  in  my  own  case  I  was  for  years 
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very  strong,  had  great  endurance,  could  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  work.  Perhaps,  being  an 
American,  and  ambitious,  at  times  I  drove  a 
good  machine  too  hard.  Certainly,  at  times  I 
have  been  nervous,  strained,  anxious,  uneven. 
Was  it  not  thus  with  you  also,  my  halting 
friend?  And  have  you  studied  closely  the  at- 
tendant conditions  which  you  then  found  ex- 
isting? 

In  my  own  times  of  overstrain — and  I  have 
gone  at  top  pace  for  twenty  years  after  the 
bugaboo  dead-line  age — I  have  always  tried  to 
take  the  sort  of  advice  I  have  been  so  free  to 
give  to  others.  For  me  the  great  medicines  are 
those  of  the  woods  and  fields.  The  roof  of  the 
sky  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  have  found  most 
of  my  medicine,  most  of  my  happiness — I  fear 
most  of  my  religion,  such  as  it  is — in  the  out- 
of-doors.  But  in  some  crises  of  my  life,  just  as 
was  the  case  often  in  your  own,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  drop  the  burden  where  I  stood  and  to 
leave  my  occupation  in  order  to  seek  the  heal- 
ing of  the  out-door  air.  Just  as  was  the  case 
with  you,  perhaps,  I  had  to  go  on  under  the 
spur  whether  or  not  I  liked,  tired  horse  though 
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I  was.  Once  or  twice  in  such  conditions  I  have 
gone  on  as  far  as  I  could,  and  found  myself  at 
last  at  the  absolute  edge  of  my  resources.  Usu- 
ally they  call  this  "nervous  breakdown."  It 
should  be  called  human  folly. 

I  have  said,  not  boastfully  I  hope,  that  I  was 
pagan,  and  resigned  to  the  pagan  creed,  asking 
no  pity  of  life  or  nature.  When  there  was  need 
to  fight  I  have  stood  to  my  man,  toe  to  toe  and 
eye  to  eye,  and  for  the  most  part  taken  the  buf- 
fets of  life  without  much  pity  for  myself  when 
I  had  the  worst  of  it.  But  none  of  us  can  say 
this  without  some  reservation.  The  profile  of 
life  never  runs  entirely  level.  The  happiest 
man  is  not  always  happy,  the  strongest  is  not 
always  strong.  There  is  no  man  who  does  not, 
has  not,  or  will  not  some  time  find  a  need  of 
something  outside  himself. 

We  come  then  to  the  advent  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  world,  with  its  strange  new  doc- 
trine of  unselfishness,  of  aid  to  the  weak  and 
the  unhappy — the  doctrine  of  being  of  help  to 
someone  besides  yourself.  Now  perhaps  the 
Christian  religion  has  philosophically  justified 
itself,  after  all.  Perhaps  there  does  exist  in 
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the  world  a  place — a  philosophical  place — for 
sympathy  and  aid;  a  justifiable  place.  I  say 
this  impartially,  because,  though  my  people 
were  religious,  I  was  the  black  sheep,  and  am 
not  called  a  Christian  at  all.  My  own  people 
grieve  over  me — though  not  so  much  as  to  de- 
cline my  heathen  cash  betimes. 

But  at  least,  in  spite  of  my  own  best  efforts, 
I  confess  I  have  once  or  twice  been  obliged  to 
go  outside  of  my  own  self  for  some  additional 
power — something  plus,  shall  we  say?  How 
can  that  be  done? 

You  come  now  to  the  old  wish,  ancient  as  hu- 
manity itself,  to  be  Superman — to  reach,  or  to 
attain,  or  to  rest  upon  Someone  or  Something 
larger  than  yourself.  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
times  when  all  of  us  feel  weak  and  wish  to  lay 
hold  of  something  outside  of  us,  something 
which  is  strong.  There  must  have  been  some 
inkling  of  this  thought  in  the  mind  of  a  friend 
of  mine  who  once  said,  carelessly,  "When  a 
man  gets  old,  he  has  the  choice  of  two  things — 
whisky  or  religion." 

My  friend  uttered  that  rude  thought  with 
small  consideration;  yet  there  was  something 
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of  philosophy  in  it,  nevertheless.  Stop  to  think 
about  it.  You  find  this  craving,  old  as  any  na- 
tion of  the  world,  for  some  plus  quality,  some- 
thing to  increase  our  own  powers,  something 
to  extend,  if  only  for  the  moment,  our  human 
limitations.  That  is  alcohol.  It  is  the  crav- 
ing to  be  something  larger  than  ourselves 
which  allows  alcohol  to  remain  a  factor  in  the 
transient  ecstasy  and  the  permanent  misery  of 
the  world.  If  it  had  no  reaction,  if,  indeed,  it 
did  help  us  to  be  Superman — then  there  would 
be  for  it  the  greatest  place  in  all  the  world.  It 
would  be  the  one  great  mitigant  of  life — the 
one  hope,  the  one  reason,  for  life  itself. 

But  if  not  alcohol,  then  religion?  Yes,  if  that 
also  means  something  permanently,  not  ecstati- 
cally and  transiently,  plus  in  power — if  that 
also  means  self-control,  and  if  it  has  no  reac- 
tion. Let  us  go  on  then  with  those  who  believe 
in  a  better  world  even  on  their  death  beds,  and 
let  us  say  Yes  with  them,  even  when  it  means 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  that  greater 
power  in  another  world,  and  not  in  this  world 
where  we  live  to-day.  Surely  no  good  religion 
well  practiced  ever  hurt  a  man.  Surely,  also, 
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any  form  of  religion  or  of  religious  thought,  or 
of  philosophical  thought,  which  enables  a  man 
to  lay  hold  in  his  time  of  need  upon  something 
plus — there  is  a  place  in  life  for  that  factor, 
name  it  as  you  please. 

But  now  in  my  own  time  of  stress — since  in 
my  simple  and  inconclusive  existence  I  wish  to 
be  of  such  help  as  I  can,  and  may  best  do  that 
by  telling  not  of  my  times  of  hope  but  of  my 
hours  of  despair — neither  religion  nor  alcohol 
could  be  called  upon  for  aid,  for  I  lacked  the 
one  and  did  not  ask  the  other.  And  yet  I  say, 
in  some  few  times  my  mental  condition  was  such 
that  I  needed  something  outside  of  myself  upon 
which  to  call  for  present  aid.  .  .  .  Dare  I  give 
you  the  skiagraph  of  a  soul?  .  .  .  Would  it 
perhaps  be  offering  you  any  aid? 

Once,  sleepless  after  many  nights,  I  lay  alone, 
fighting  myself,  in  the  pagan  way,  the  philo- 
sophical way,  the  game  way — the  only  way  I 
had  learned  all  my  life — eye  to  eye  and  toe  to 
toe,  in  that  bitterest  of  all  fights  a  man  may 
wage,  the  one  with  his  inner  self,  the  one  with 
his  own  acknowledged  shortcomings  and  unfit- 
ness.  I  felt  that  I  had  lost.  I  lay  there  feeling 
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that  at  last  I  was  beaten,  saying  that  at  last  I 
could  not  fight  any  longer.  Perhaps  I  was  sick, 
I  don't  know.  But  I  remember  that  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  beaten.  And  then  ensued  some- 
thing which,  half  humorous  as  it  was,  may 
prove  of  help  to  someone  else  who  is  feeling 
around  for  that  something  plus,  and  who  would 
rather  that  it  were  religion  than  that  it  should 
be  alcohol. 

Feeling  myself  for  once  and  at  last  inade- 
quate to  myself,  unable  to  sleep,  much  dis- 
tressed, I  began  silently  to  call  out,  as  human 
hearts  have  a  habit  of  doing.  Perhaps  you 
might  call  it  prayer.  I  don't  know.  I  never 
was  much  for  praying.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  prayers.  I  believe  that  some  sorts  some- 
times are  answered — at  least  those  which  we 
pray  sincerely  to  our  own  better  natures.  I 
know  my  prayer,  if  you  call  it  that,  was  an- 
swered, and  that  my  fight  was  saved  by  the  aid 
of  something  plus. 

We  all  of  us  who  usually  are  strong,  yet 
sometimes  are  weak,  have  sometimes  vaunted 
our  strength  while  yet  we  had  it.  But  let  us 
take  the  other  side  of  the  picture — let  us  sup- 
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pose  you  find  yourself  reaching  out  in  the  dark 
for  a  hand.  That  has  happened  to  you,  or  is 
happening  now,  my  halting  friend ;  or  some  day 
it  surely  will. 

In  this  case — I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  a 
confession  so  very  personal  and  so  very  pain- 
ful— it  was  only  a  small  hand  that  reached  out 
to  me — the  hand  of  a  woman. 

A  man  does  not  like  to  receive  aid  from  a 
woman.  It  is  his  duty,  his  business  in  the 
world,  to  care  for  a  woman,  to  be  strong,  to 
fight  her  fights,  to  shelter  her  weaknesses  and 
to  have  none  of  his  own.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
theory.  But  I  have  promised  to  set  down  here 
the  truth,  simply  and  with  courage;  and  the 
truth  is  that  we  all  of  us  wear  marks  and  scars 
that  only  the  searching  X-ray  can  reveal  to 
others.  ...  So  I  say,  it  was  a  small  hand — the 
hand  of  a  woman — which  in  my  time  of  need 
represented  that  plus  quality  of  life.  That  was 
the  concrete  realization  of  the  abstract  or  the 
subjective  thought. 

Unasked,  my  wife  came  and  lay  down  beside 
me,  with  some  simple  word  of  reassurance,  not 
making  much  of  the  matter.  Then  a  curious 
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tiling  occurred — you  will  forgive  me  for  telling 
it,  perhaps.  She  came  and  lay  down  beside  me, 
and  began  to  drum  on  my  ribs  with  her  fin- 
gers! Careless  of  it  at  first,  the  operation 
seemed  to  me  rather  rhythmic.  There  was  no 
pretense  about  it  at  all.  It  was  just  a  simple, 
unplanned,  innocent  act.  I  don't  know  what 
led  her  to  begin  it. 

But  suddenly  my  mind  came  back  from  some 
place  where  it  had  been,  out  in  the  darkness. 
In  some  way  I  became  myself  again,  once  more, 
at  once.  Oh,  call  it  what  you  like.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  sort  of  answer  to  prayer.  If  you  don't 
mind,  I  believe  I  shall  let  it  go  as  that. 

At  least,  it  was  my  something  plus  which  I 
needed,  and  for  which  I  was  crying  out,  alone 
and  sleepless.  All  the  time  I  was  a  pagan,  ly- 
ing there  ready  to  die  and  not  complaining 
much  about  it.  I  wanted  something  plus  only 
so  that  I  could  go  on,  so  that  I  could  fight  again. 
And  it  came,  I  say,  in  this  ludicrous  fashion, 
the  drumming  of  a  woman 's  fingers  on  my  side ! 

I  heard  her  chuckle  softly  to  herself.  "You 
can't  guess,"  she  said. 

"Guess  what?"  I  inquired. 
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''What  I  was  playing  on  your  ribs  for  a 
piano,  my  dear." 

"No— what  was  it?" 

"It  was  just  a  hymn,"  said  she,  simply. 

We  two  don't  usually  talk  much  of  hymns, 
not  much  of  praying.  We  are  still  so  strong 
that  we  are  ashamed  to  do  such  things.  I  had 
not  asked  for  any  hymn.  Besides,  being  a  pa- 
gan, I  had  not  asked  for  any  religion.  I  did  not 
even  know  I  was  making  any  kind  of  a  prayer. 
But  here,  in  this  simple,  strange,  and,  I  say, 
half -ludicrous  form,  came  that  something  plus ! 

"Hymn?"  said  I.    "What  hymn?" 

"I  asked  you  to  guess,"  said  she,  simply. 

And  I  lay,  laboriously  trying  to  figure  out 
with  my  ill-working  brain  what  hymn  it  was 
which  made  this  answer  to  my  prayer.  At  last 
I  asked: 

"Was  it  'Lead,  Kindly  Light'?" 

"Well,  almost,"  said  my  wife — who  is  not  a 
philosopher  at  all,  but  just  a  simple,  average, 
normal,  splendid  human  being — who  has  the 
kind  of  nature  you  and  I  would. like  to  have 
above  all  things  else  among  earth's  blessings. 
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''Almost  it  was — almost,"  said  she;  "but 
really  I  was  playing  'Kock  of  Ages.' 

I  slept  that  night.  The  next  day  I  was 
strong.  ,That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Will  you,  then,  pardon  me?  Because  now  I 
cannot  go  farther.  I  have  only  been  trying 
to  show  you  the  inside  of  a  mind  and  of  a  heart, 
and  a  better  X-ray  lacks  than  the  clumsy  one 
I  am  trying  to  use — for  you,  my  halting  friend. 
I  want  to  say  that,  when  your  time  of  terror 
comes,  in  every  likelihood  the  great  universe — 
so  large,  so  solemn,  so  adequate — will  have 
somewhere  for  you  that  thing  additional,  the 
thing  from  outside,  beyond,  Above — which  shall 
answer  your  prayer  for  help.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  name  you  give  it.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  form  it  takes.  But,  believe  me, 
a  pagan,  even  a  pagan  may  pray — and  find  his 
prayers  answered. 

Start,  therefore — you  of  the  vast  brigades 
who  are  beginning,  you  of  the  army  who  are 
halting,  dismayed  at  what  life  is  sending 
against  you — well  as  you  may  in  the  matter 
of  your  grandparents.  Keep  your  physical 
strength;  or  build  it  up  by  hard  and  pitiless 
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work.  Be  pitilessly  honest  with  yourself. 
Learn  your  real  ambition  as  early  as  you  can — 
extend  your  personal  horizon  and  seek  patient- 
ly for  that  ambition  if  you  are  not  yet  sure. 
After  that,  work,  and  work  not  in  any  blind 
fury  for  success — especially  in  no  blind  fury  for 
money  or  display  or  any  manner  of  insincerity 
— but  work  smoothly  and  steadily  and  easily 
and  happily,  living  as  you  go  on — and  living 
as  much  in  the  open  as  you  can.  And  if  ever 
you  are  dismayed,  be  sure  there  is  some  plus 
quality  which,  even  though  you  be  pagan,  you 
can  call  from  the  skies. 

Be  contented.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  be  independent — inde- 
pendence is  all  that  much  money  or  much  less 
money  can  buy  for  you.  It  will  not  of  itself 
buy  happiness  or  content — you  must  wrest  that 
result  out  of  your  own  soul  and  body,  or  call 
it  down  from  the  clouds.  You  can  do  both  by 
resolution,  if  first  your  heart  be  clean  and  hon- 
est and  sincere.  Then  you  will  succeed — you 
will  have  succeeded. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  you  write  a 
"best  seller,"  or  that  you  make  a  million  dpi- 
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lars.  It  is  of  all  the  consequence  in  the  world 
that  you  shall  find  yourself,  find  a  philosophy, 
find  a  content,  find  a  poise  and  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  influences  of  life.  Nothing  be- 
yond that  matters.  Eeach  that  and  you  have 
not  failed.  And  I  believe  that  if  always  you 
are  sincere,  at  last  you  will  be  serene — at  last 
you  will  know  the  fragrance  of  the  sweet  flower 
of  success. 

Then,  perhaps,  halting  friend,  through  aid 
of  these  clumsy  words — not  written  lightly,  but 
at  cost — you  will  be  more  willing  to  take  the 
part  assigned  to  you — the  part  fitted  to  your 
powers!  Act  it  well,  though  it  be  but  the  part 
of  a  poor  man.  Then  at  the  last  you  will  have 
no  grief,  but  will  smile  and  say,  "To  choose 
that  part  was  the  function  of  another.  There- 
fore, I  am  attuned — therefore  I  rest — therefore 
I  am  at  peace  with  Life. ' ' 

This  is  the  bald  and  feeble  story  of  an  aver- 
age human  life.  It  is  not  romance,  but  truth.  I 
do  not  want  it  to  interest  you>  or  amuse  you,  or 
even  to  instruct  yon — I  want  it  to  help  you.  It 
is,  after  all,  the  story  of  the  one  great  adven- 
ture which  all  of  us  must  undertake.  It  is  all 
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the  romance  there  is  in  all  the  world.  If  it  shall 
really  show  even  a  few — two  or  three — a  half 
dozen — of  you  your  own  great  adventure  more 
clearly  and  helpfully,  very  well ;  that  would  be 
better  than  selling  a  half  million  copies  of  a 
book  of  another  sort — that  sort  which  leaves 
me  able  to  afford  to  do  one  of  this  sort — a  real 
romance — your  own  romance.  .  .  . 

May  you  find  the  foot  of  your  own  rainbow 
some  day.  May  you  find  the  beautiful  princess, 
crossing  the  street  some  day,  ready  to  take  the 
sleeve  of  your  coat  in  her  small  fingers  and  to 
trust  in  you  always.  And  may  you  live  happy 
ever  after! 

I  am  sure  all  these  things  will  come  to  you. 
They  did  to  me.  And  I  question  if  the  black- 
est and  most  hopeless  times  of  your  life  have 
not  been  equaled  in  my  own,  and  that  not  for 
a  short  time  only,  but  through  a  long  and  bitter 
term  of  years.  It  will  all  come  out  right,  if 
you  remain  square,  and  simple,  and  sincere, 
and  keep  on  trying. 
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A  Far  Country 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Cloth,  isrno,  $1.50 

In  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  one  of  the  most  successful  novels 
ever  written,  Mr.  Churchill  dealt  with  some  of  the  problems 
surrounding  modern  religion.  In  his  new  book,  A  Far  Country, 
he  turns  to  another  of  our  social  ills  and  with  even  greater 
daring  lays  bare  the  truth.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  Biblical 
quotation  concerning  the  prodigal  son — "and  took  his  journey 
into  a  far  country  and  there  he  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous 
living."  This  gives  some  hint  of  the  tremendous  scope, 
tensity  and  human  interest  of  the  author's  theme.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  spread  a  big  canvas  and  on  it  he  has  drawn  a  true  picture  of 
contemporary  American  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Author  of  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman,"  etc. 

With  frontispiece.  Cloth,  I2mo,  $1.35 

This  is  the  story  of  the  revolt  of  a  little  boy  who  does  not 
want  to  be  a  steward's  helper  or  a  member  of  the  serving  class 
but  whose  heart  is  set  on  accomplishing  "something  big." 
It  is  told  with  a  delightful  sense  of  the  whimsical.  The  situa- 
tions abound  in  humor — that  peculiarly  fascinating  humor  for 
which  Mr.  Wells  is  so  famous.  Bealby,  alias  Dick  Maltravers, 
who  runs  away  from  his  troubles  only  to  encounter  fresh  ones, 
is  as  wholly  charming  a  character  as  Mr.  Wells  has  ever  created 
and  one  whose  ever  changing  fortunes  the  reader  follows  with 
unbroken  interest. 
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The  Harbor 

By  ERNEST  POOLE 

Cloth,  isrno,  $1.40 

Mr.  Poole  has  written  a  novel  of  remarkable  power  and  vision  in 
which  are  depicted  the  great  changes  taking  place  in  American 
life,  business  and  ideals  in  the  present  generation.  Under  the  tre- 
mendous influence  of  the  great  New  York  harbor,  with  its  docks, 
warehouses,  its  huge  liners  and  its  workers,  a  young  writer  passes, 
in  the  development  of  his  life  and  work,  from  a  blind  worship  of 
enterprise  and  efficiency  to  a  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  humanity. 

"By  all  odds  the  best  American  novel  that  has  appeared  In  many  a 
long  day.  It  is  earnest,  sincere,  broad  in  scope  and  purpose,  well 
balanced,  combining  intellect  and  emotion.  .  .  .  The  characters 
are  ably  drawn,  strikingly  contrasted,  essentially  American.  .  .  . 
Here  in  this  vision  of  the  harbor  is  focused  much  of  our  modern 
world,  its  perplexities,  its  struggles  and  its  ideals."  —  New  York 
Times. 

"The  first  really  notable  novel  produced  by  the  new  democracy, 
...  a  book  of  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  future,  not  only 
of  New  York  and  of  this  country,  but  of  all  the  world.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Poole  is  an  author  of  exceptional  gifts,  of  ideas  and  convictions."  — 
New  York  Tribune. 

"A  fine  new  American  story,  in  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  ...  A 
work  which  must  be  placed  at  once  among  the  rare  books  that 
count  —  which  may  prove  quite  possibly  to  be  the  distinctive 
American  novel  of  the  year.  .  .  .  He  finds  in  the  harbor  the  glory 
and  the  wretchedness  of  the  world,  together  with  a  new,  vast 
breadth  of  outlook  and  a  new  depth  of  thought.  .  .  .  The  New 
York  it  presents  is  no  limited  city,  but  a  vast  world  center  of  ideas, 
ideals,  hope,  passions  and  struggles."  —  New  York  World. 

"Mr.  Poole  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  very  much  in  love  with  his 
subject  and  he  has  written  a  sincere  and  ...  an  extremely  vivid 
story  ...  a  great  deal  of  the  living  New  York  is  in  it."  —  Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


wortn  reading,  both  for  what  it  gives  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  is  given."  —  New  York  Post. 
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A  Volume  of  Short  Stories 

BY  JACK  LONDON 

Author  of  "The  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore,'r 
"The  Sea  Wolf,"  etc. 

Cloth,  izmo,  $1.25 

Mr.  London  is  master  of  the  short  story  form  of  literature.  Few 
wiiters  are  gifted  with  his  brilliant  imagination,  and  still  fewer 
are  so  well  grounded  in  the  technique  of  the  art.  For  years  he  has 
stood  preeminent  in  this  field,  each  new  bit  of  work  registering 
advance  in  power  of  theme  and  facility  of  expression.  The  pres- 
ent book  brings  forward  the  more  notable  of  his  recent  tales  and  is 
altogether  as  gripping,  varied,  and  interesting  a  collection  as  has 
yet  been  issued. 


Mrs.  Martin's  Man 


BY  ST.  JOHN  G.IERVINE 

Cloth,  izmo,  $1.35 

This  picture  of  home  life  in  Ireland  introduced  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Martin,  an  exceedingly  interesting  character — a  steadfast 
self-reliant  woman,  who,  through  the  exercise  of  common  sensei 
averts  a  domestic  tragedy  and  brings  harmony  into  a  troubled 
household.  No  less  an  unusual  creation  is  James — "Mrs.  Martin's 
man."  Mr.  Ervine  writes  with  power  of  the  plain  people  of  his 
story;  his  novel  exhibits  a  remarkable  absence  of  cant  and  conven- 
tionalism and  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  love  and  wis- 
dom toward  the  human  race. 
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NEW   MACMILLAN  FICTION 
The  Hand  of  Peril 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.35     > 

There  are  few  novelists  who  know  better  what  makes  a  good 
detective  story  than  Mr.  Stringer,  the  truth  of  which  he  gives 
fresh  demonstration  in  the  present  book.  Here  will  be  found  an 
unusual  theme  developed  with  consummate  skill.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  a  surprise  in  every  chapter  and  that 
with  the  solution  of  one  part  of  the  mystery  comes  an  even  more 
perplexing  situation.  As  in  some  of  his  other  volumes  the 
author  has  applied  the  lastest  modern  inventions  and  mechanical 
processes  in  working  out  his  plot,  a  fact  which,  with  Mr.  Strin- 
ger's knowledge  of  counterfeiting  methods,  contributes  largely 
to  the  fascination  of  the  tale.  The  two  leading  characters,  a 
keen  Secret  Service  detective  and  a  woman  counterfeiter,  afford 
him  splendid  opportunity  for  the  creating  of  suspense. 


The  Business  Adventures  of  Billy  Thomas 

By  ELMER  E.  FERRIS 

Cloth,  i2mo,  $1.2$ 

A  story  full  of  life  and  action  is  this  one  of  the  business  ex- 
periences of  a  remarkable  salesman.  Mr.  Ferris  writes  with 
spirit  and  with  a  keen  knowledge  of  business  methods,  which 
latter  fact  makes  the  volume  of  more  appeal  to  the  business 
man  than  is  the  average  novel.  There  is  not  only  a  little  humor 
in  the  book.  Its  theme  moves  rapidly,  its  characters  are  thor- 
oughly human,  and  altogether  it  offers  that  kind  of  entertain- 
ment which  leaves  the  reader  refreshed  and  cheered. 
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The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman 

BY  H.  G.  WELLS 

Cloth,  I2tno,  $1.50 

"Easily  the  best  piece  of  fiction  of  the  book  season." — Graphic. 

"The  book  has  all  the  attractive  Wells  whimsies,  piquancies,  and 
fertilities  of  thought,  and  the  story  is  absolutely  good  to  read." — 
New  York  World. 

"This  time  Mr.  Wells  is  very  little  of  a  socialist,  considerably  of  a 
philosopher,  prevailingly  humorous,  and  always  clever." — The 
Bellman. 

"A  new  novel  by  H.  G.  Wells  is  always  a  treat,  and  The  Wife  of 
Sir  Isaac  Harman  will  prove  no  disappointment.  .  .  .  The  book 
in  many  ways  is  one  of  the  most  successful  this  versatile  sociolo- 
gist has  turned  out." — La  Follette's  Magazine. 


Brunei's  Tower 


BY  EDEN  PH1LLPOTTS 
Author  of  "The  Three  Brothers,"  "Faith  Tresilion," etc. 

Cloth,  izmo 

The  regeneration  of  a  faulty  character  through  association  with 
dignified  honest  work  and  simple,  sincere  people  is  the  theme  which 
Mr.  Phillpotts  has  chosen  for  his  latest  novel.  Always  an  artist, 
he  has,  in  this  book,  made  what  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  his  most 
notable  contribution  to  literature.  Humor  and  a  genuine  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  human  soul  are  reflected  throughout 
it.  The  scene  is  largely  laid  in  a  pottery,  and  the  reader  is  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  action  to  the  various  processes  in  the  art. 
The  central  figure  is  a  lad  who,  having  escaped  from  a  reform 
school,  has  sought  shelter  and  work  in  the  pottery.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  gentle,  kindly  folk  of  the  community  he  comes  in 
a  measure  to  realize  himself. 
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